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q THE PRACTICE OF TEACHING SPELLING. 


CHARLES C. NOTT. 


In the first of these articles I have 
D said that the teaching of spelling, in 
x @ the highest sense of the term, involves 
= the training of the eye, the ear, the 
q understanding, and the memory ; and 

j in the second, that it should be so con- 

ducted as to unfold to the child 

something of the wealth and capabil- 

E -@ ity of the language, and at the same 

time constitute in itself an intellectual 

a training, which is as much a part of 

m- @ early education as the acquisition of 

_ knowledge. It is now my purpose 

4 to reduce these propositions to the 

; practice of teaching spelling. 

. And here I desire to say that nothing 

F which I shall recommend isto be taken 

as mere conjectural theory. There is no 

art wherein theories are more likely 
to prove failures than in the art of 

; teaching children; and there is no 

50 science which in its practical applica- 

a tion is more likely to overlook neces- 

sary conditions than the science of 

early education. The methods which 
this article sets forth are the /ested re- 
sults of careful experiments carried 

n for several years ina public school 

ontaining upwards of thirty teachers 

and never less than 1,600 pupils. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 


I. And first, as to the training of the 
ear. 

The first thing that every school- 
room needs is the alphabet, and the 
second is an enunciating chart. Such 
charts are ordinarily arranged with 
reference to the exercise of the vocal 
organs, and are practically useless for 
the purposes of spelling. If teacher 
and child are to speak to each other 
about certain sounds, it is obvious 
that they must have a nomenclature; 
and if the vocal sounds of the lan- 
guage are to be handled as familiarly 
as its alphabetical characters, it is clear 
that they must be classified or arranged 
in some rational order. One ot the 
most extraordinary instances of bar- 
barism in learning is the manner in 
which our great dictionaries have 
taken a vowel and put a cabalistic 
mark over it to indicate a particular 
sound. Obviously the only practi- 
cal and scientific course is to attach 
certain sounds to certain letters as 
theirs, and then arrange them in order 
by their lengths. Such a chart was 
constructed for the school to which I 
haye referred, and I subjoin those let- 
ters which, having more than one 
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sound, have been in this manner clas- 
sified and notated : 


A‘ as in Pat. O1.....Mop. 
aces Pate O # ....Mope, 
Pall U ?....Bull. 
Met, U .... Abuse. 
Mete .... Buzz. 
Sit. Z?* .. Azure. 
et Site 


These are all the letters of the al- 
phabet which require to be so treated. 
The sounds are not phonographic in 
the sense of modern phonography— 
that is, there is no attempt to transfer 
the first sound of o to the letter a, and 


‘ the like. The attributes of English 


letters must be retained as they now 
exist. As for the remaining sounds 
of the language, they will be found 
in the enunciating charts of Bumstead 
or Page, and the foregoing is, in fact, 
merely a re-arrangement of the defect- 
ive portion of those chart8. 

With such an arrangement and 
method of designation, it is evident 
that two persons can converse as 
readily about the second sound of @ 
or the first of 0, and with as much 
certainty as about the northwest cor- 
ner of Fifth avenue and Fourteenth 
street, or any other classified object. 
In school the children will soon 
shorten the phrase, “the first sound 
of a,” into “first a,” and become as 
familiar with the sounds as with the 
names of the letters. They will also 
note the fact that the shortest sound 
of a vowel is the first; that the suc- 
ceeding sounds steadily increase in 
length; that the first is formed high 
up in the mouth, and that as we run 
down the list the sounds also run 
down towards the chest, growing both 
deeper and broader. Teachers also 


will note that this chart saves their 
throats from a world of weary strain- 


ing. Instead of screaming out the 


pronunciation of a mispronounced 
word, and then having their illustra- 
tive efforts misunderstood, they can 
say, “You have given the second 
sound of ¢ in ‘ deaf;’ it should be the 
first; say it with the first.” Indeed, 
the teacher should never illustrate, 
but invariably designate — requir- 
ing a child to correct his error by 
substituting the proper sound. _ 

When a class of small children 
have acquired the alphabet, and are 
beginning to read or spell the sim- 
plest words, the enunciating chart 
should be introduced. Ordinarily, 
enunciating charts are brought in 
merely for the exercise of the vocal 
organs, and their use is made a dis- 
tinct part of training. Now, they are 
to be used as an adjunct of spelling, 
and the exercise of the vocal organs 
is to be incidental. 

The teacher should begin by asking 
the child which sound of a is in “ hat,” 
which sound of o in “hot,” etc., etc. 
When the class have become tolera- 
bly familiar with the entire chart, 
the teacher must proceed a_ step 
farther by introducing these two forms 
of spelling, namely, spelling by letters, 
and spelling by sounds. Thus, when 
a child has spelled “hate” in the ordi- 
nary way, the teacher will say to the 
class, “spell it by sounds,” and the 
class will give the sounds of 4, a’ and ¢, 
adding “e silent.” When such words 
as “they” and “their” are spelled by 
sound, the class will perceive that the 
sound of the diphthongs “ey” and “ei” 
is the second sound of a. Invariably, 
children will give such sounds cor- 
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rectly, not being misled by the dis- 
similarity between the diphthong and 
the letter. It may seem that when we 
come to that more difficult class of 
words, where a vowel does not retain 
its own sound, but takes on the sound 
of another, children will be confused, 
and find them as difficult, as many 
philological philosophers do; but if 
the teacher is content to pass, by easy 
steps, from easy words to those more 
difficult, and to use only the tools 
with which nature has endowed 
young minds—the memory and per- 
ceptive faculties-—it will be found that 
no such confusion willarise. For in- 
stance,in the very simple word “what,” 
it is hard for the untrained adult ear 
to believe that there is no sound of 
a; but a little child, after weeks’ train- 
ing, who has never before seen the 
word, will tell you that it is made like 
this : “ ot,” “ hot,” “ whot,” and that the 
a has the first sound of o. A mofe 
difficult word, though a very simple 
one—perhaps the hardest in the 
language for a child to spell by sound 
and designate correctly—is “foot.” 
Here the teacher should treat the 
vowel sound as belonging to the diph- 
thong oo, and explain that it has the 
second sound of w. At first the teach- 
er should resort to only the simplest. 
words, such as “hat,” “cat,” “bat.” 
Ultimately, it will only be necessary 
to take up the more difficult, and 
especially words where correct spell- 
ing depends upon the delicacy of the 


ear—such words, for example, as 


“ separate,” “ diligence,” “ colonnade,” 
“ scandal,” “enemy,” etc., etc. 

‘But long before this point is reached 
a great saving of time and memory 
can be achieved through the enunci- 


ating chart. For when a child can 
spell by sounds the word “hat,” he can 
spell by letters all the other words of 
its class except “cat,” which he will 
probably spell witha & The teacher 
has only to call on the class for words 
which sound like “hat,” and they 
will be forthcoming. As to them there 
need be no memorizing. When one 
is learnt, all of its class are, ipso facto, 
known. Again, when such a word as 
“made” is met with, the teacher 
should write it and “maid” on the 
blackboard, and cail for the words 
which belong to each form of spell- 
ing — as “fade,” “blade,” “ spade,” 
“ grade,” and “aid,” “ raid,” “ braid.” 
Ultimately she may thus array some 
of the inconsistencies of the language 
—as “calf,” half,” etc., “quaff,” “ staff,” 
etc., and “ laugh,’’ which, I believe, has 
no followers. 

I must add, as the results of experi- 
ence,that spelling by sound- 7#.¢.,giving 
the sounds of the letters—need not be 
invariable, and must not be prolonged; 
that it is to the organs of the voice 
what gymnastic training is to the 
muscular system of the body; that it 
strengthens the weak voice, clears the 
indistinct, and brings a hundred vary- 
ing articulations up to a common and 
correct standard. For children who 
can sing, it will be found peculiarly 
valuable; and it may here be noted 
that the blurred and obscure word- 
sound of an American choir is largely 
due to the fact that when the singers 
come to give quantity to unaccented 
syllables, a dozen different voices will 
enunciate an ordinary word in almost 
a dozen different ways. Thus, the 
first will sing “ firm-a’-ment ;” the sec- 
ond, “ firm-a‘-ment ;” the third, “ firm- 
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eh-ment ;” the fourth, “ fir-ma*-ment,” 
etc., etc. 

II. As to the training of the eye, it 
is largely incidental, beginning when 
we begin the alphabet, and continuing 
until we can readily correct proof. 
The only direct training needful is 
after children become able to write. 
They should then copy both from well- 
written manuscript and from the 
printed page. If they then “ change 
slates” and scan each other’s work, for 
mistakes, they will soon acquire the 
art of knowing when a word is wrong 
without having to spell it. 

III. As to the understanding—the 
intellectual process in the study of 
spelling, <he knowledge of the forma- 
tion of English words, of their mean- 
ing and use, their history, derivation, 
or etymology. 

The first thing to be unfolded to 
the child’s mind is, that words, like 
persons, are, for the most part, in 
families. There are men who are 
alone in the world, having ances- 
tors, yet without brothers, sisters, or 
cousins; but the ordinary unit of 
society is the family. So with words. 
There are some (prepositions, conjunc- 
tions and the like) connected with the 
race, yet having no “ blood relations ;”’ 
while the mass of our words exist in 
families. By what strange abberation 
of human judgment the derivatives of 
our language were treated as units 
and thrown into the hodge-podge of 
an English dictionary, and how mod- 
ern dictionary makers have disregard- 
ed the example set by the noble work 
of Richardson, are mysteries which, 
to me, are inexplicable. 
ticle like this cannot set forth a system, 
and must, at best, merely suggest and 
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But an ar-. 


illustrate. A few such illustrations 
let us now take up. 

A common “catch word” for school 
examinations is “business,” and we 
have all found educated men who 
spell it “buisness,” and, I must con- 
fess, that after I was a graduate of 
a college I spelled it thus myself. In- 
stead of drilling this word into the 
memory of the child, let the teacher 
write “busy” on the blackboard and 
then call on the class for its parts.* 

In a few moments this family of 
words will stand before the eyes of 
the children : 

bus-y 
ier, 
ily, 
iless, 
iness. 


Is it not more intellectual thus to 
teach children how to spell the word, 
and what it means, than to attempt to 
exterminate the difficulty by telling 
them that they may spell it “ biz- 
nus” ? 

Again, I once received from Mr. 
Lincoln, before he became President, 
a letter, in which he wrote, “I am not 
a literary man,” and illustrated the 
remark (I have sometimes suspected 
in jest, for no other word in that or 
other letters was mis-spelled) by 
spelling literary with two t’s.. The 
word is frequently thus mis-spelled ; 
but would any man fall into the error 
who, in childhood, had seen his teach- 
er write down the parent or root 
word, while he and his classmates 


* I have seen a class of little girls in the primary de- 
partment thus supply twenty-nine derivatives of one word, 
and give obeisance ” as a part of obey,” and carry such 
a word as sign from its sisterhood of“‘ signed,” *‘ sign- 
ing,” signature,” etc., over to its cousins “* signal,” 
signalize,” signify,” significance,” etc. 
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brought in the rest of the family 
until they were thus grouped : 
litera, 
literal, 
literalism, , 
literalist, 
literality, 
literally, 
literalness, 
literary, 
literati. 

Again, I ‘have before me a well- 
written letter by an apparently edu- 
cated man, in which this sentence 
is written: “Should you require any 
refference as to myself, I would res- 
pectfully refer you to .”’ But, to 
make the matter plainer,let the teacher 
take three words, as much alike in 
their beginnings as possible, but dif- 
fering in the formation of their deri- 
vatives: 
refer, 
referred, 
referring, 
referrible, 


referable, 
reference. 


inter, 
interred, 
interring, 
interment. 


enter, 
entered, 
entering, 
entrance. 


Here the teacher can. explain how 
the final consonant is doubled when 
the accent falls upon the second syl- 
lable, and how there is an exception 
to this rule, where the accent moves 
backward a syllable in the derivative, 
giving us “referable,” and “ refer- 
ence.” 

There is also a small class of words 
very puzzling to adults as well as 
children, but very easily disposed of 
so soon as they are classified and the 
law relating to them pointed out. Let 
us put down on the blackboard: 
retrieve, 
niece, 
piece, 
tierce, 


pier, 
shield. 


siege, 
deceive, 
ceiling, 
seignior, 
seize, 
seine. 


At first there seems inexplicable 
confusion, the diphthongs ¢ and ie 
being tossed about without even a 
rational pretext; but all of these ex- 
amples, with one ‘solitary exception, 
follow a perfectly plain rule, which is 
this: The diphthong ¢, when it has 
the sound of ¢’, always follows the 
sound of s, except in “siege.” The other 
words (those in the second column) 
really belong to another and much 
larger class, where the diphthong zz, 
also having the sound of e¢’, follows 
all other consonant sounds than that 
of s. Let us now turn this principle 
around and apply it to pronunciation. 

It is, as shown above, a law of our 
language, that when the diphthong e7 
follows the sound of s, it takes 
the sound of ¢. It is also a law of 
the language that when this diph- 
thong follows any other consonantal 
sound, it takes the sound of a’, except 
in a few words like “height” and 
“sleight,” where it takes the sound of 
z*, I have traced this diphthong back 
to the oldest English printing, and 
find that when it reaches the time of 
the Bishop’s Bible it is convertible 
with the diphthongs az and ay. 
Thus “heifer” is frequently “ haifer,” 
“neither” is spelled “naither,” “either” 
is spelled “ayther.” When this law 
shall be unfolded and made familiar 
to children, so that they grow up in 
school, speaking and spelling by it, 
there will be no need of authority to 
compel them to eschew the modern 
barbarisms of “ obeesance,” “ leesure,” 
“ neether,” and “ eether.” 

Finally, intelligent teacher 
would carry her class from the imme- 
diate relationship of words back to 
their ancestry. If the word “ther- 
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mometer” occurred in the reading 
lesson,she would take up other words 
in which “meter” is compounded, 
such as “electrometer,” “ odometer,” 
etc. When the word “engraving” was 
met with she would adduce“telegraph,” 
“ photograph” and “ lithograph.” 
These, in turn, would introduce “ tele- 
scope” and “monolith,” and they 
would suggest “ kaleidoscope,” “ mon- 
otone” and “monotonous.” As I 
thus see before me the innate wealth 
of the English language, and its rich 
associations, and immense capabilities 
for intellectual instruction, I am 
forced back to my original position, 
that Americans have never been taught 
to spell. 

To most persons who read and 
write the English language it appears 
a jumble of inconsistencies made up 
of isolated words which have little re- 
lationship to each other, and have 
been formed without reason and with- 
out law. He who formed lan- 
guage and gave to it laws and 
idioms, suffered not even its ex- 
ternal forms to grow into complete- 
ness without being, like all other 
things, guided by their hidden laws. 
These hidden laws of our language 
we have been unconsciously obeying 
while profoundly ignorant of them. 
Unhappily, their reign has been dis- 
turbed, in part, by adulterating English 


OF EDUCATION, 


with foreign words, foolishly striving 
to retain their foreign forms, and ab- 
surdly attempting to bring in with 
them their foreign pronunciation, but 


more especially by the mischievous 


interference of learned men, who, from 
a scientific point of view, have known 
more of other languages than of their 
own, and have endeavored to engraft 
upon it the modes of development 
which belong to the Greek, the Latin, 
or the French, but not to the English 
tongue. The greater laws of philology 


which belong to all languages have, of 


late years, been unfolded by scientific 
research, but the minor laws which 
rule our own seem to have received 
little more attention than imperfect 
notices in the preface to a dictionary, 
or in a school grammar, or a child’s 
spelling-book. The study of spelling, 


rightly considered, is the science of 


the formation of wotds. If all En- 
glish-speaking children were taught 
to spell after the hidden laws of the 
English language, and with a know- 
ledge of their existence, the grosser 
difficulties of spelling would be un- 
known, the English tongue would 
move towards well-settled regularity, 
and all men would be substantially 
agreed upon the exceptional changes 
which would make it more regular by 
making it more truly English. 
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With many, the belief is that the 
Teacher, like the Poet,-is born, not 
made; that the Art of Teaching is a 
rare gift bestowed by Nature on a few, 
and apparently, not attainable by 
study. 

There is, however, happily too, a 
growing belief that success must fol- 
low intelligent effort to reduce edu- 
cation to a science, by which persons 
of fair talent, and by suitable prepara- 
tion and diligent study, may acquire, 
perhaps, even greater skill in govern- 
ing and instructing children than un- 
aided genius will ever attain. 

The following remarks on this sub- 
ject, although made by Dr. R. J. 
Bryce, Principal of the Belfast Acad- 
emy, Ireland, forty years ago, will, 
we think, be found interesting read- 
ing : 

“Experience has shown that a man 
may be a very good scholar, and yet 
a very bad teacher-—-that is, he may 
himself possess great knowledge, and 
yet be very deficient in the power of 
imparting it. Tocommunicate knowl- 
edge, however, is only part ofan in- 
structor’s work. He must know how 
to govern his pupils, and how to put 
them in the way of acquiring knowl- 
edge by themselves. The essential 
qualities of a good teacher, therefore, 
are skill in communicating knowledge, 
and skill in managing the mind ; but 
this skill has generally been thought 


to depend on a sort of instructive . 


tact, unattainable by study. Those 
‘who have possessed it in great 
perfection have certainly been very 
few, and all attempts to commu- 


nicate it have hitherto been attended 
with very limited success. 

“The Abbé Condillac, Mr. Dugald 
Stewart and Doctor Thos. Brown, 
have pointed out the way in which the 
art of Education ought to be studied. 
These illustrious philosophers and 
their followers have shown, that, as 
the Auman mind is the thing to be 
operated upon, a knowledge of its 
nature and operations is as necessary 
to education as a knowledge of the 
structure and functions of the body is 
to medicine—and that, as there is a 
science of medicine, founded on anato- 
my and physiology, so there ought to 
be constructed a science of education 
founded on mental philosophy—that is, 
consisting of sound and comprehen- 
sive general principles, cautiously 
deduced from the known laws of the 
human mind, by the light of ob- 
servation and experience ; but they all 
speak of it as a destderatum, and Mr. 
Stewart, in particular, eloquently calls 
on the industry of future generations 
to supply it. This call I have been 
bold enough to answer; I have en- 
deavored to frame that science of ed- 
ucation for whose birth these great 
men longed; and the manner in 
which the attempt has been received 
by so many good judges induces me 
to believe that it has been more suc- 
cessful than I at first ventured to 
hope. 

“T have all along not only disclaim- 
ed being the rival of my predecessors, 
and refused to detract from their well- 
earned fame, but fully owned my ob- 
ligations to theim, and avowed that, 
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without the assistance which their 
labors afforded me, I could have done 
little. They have treated of particu- 
lar methods and processes of education; 
I treat of general principles. They 
state the fact that certain methods 
have succeeded; I endeavor to show 
the reason of that success. This is 
the natural progress of the human 
mind, isolated facts in science, and 
empirical processes in the arts are 
stumbled upon at first; after these 
have accumulated they are gradually 
compared and combined, and general 
principles, almost spontaneously,cume 
forth in their grandeur. These dis- 
coveries and improvements are the 
property of epochs, rather than of in- 
dividuals. 

“ Hippocrates and the other early 
writers on the art of medicine, were 
in a great measure empirical—that is, 
they laid down practical rules with 
little or no reference to general 
principles. Hence their views were 
narrow and their practice was often 
erroneous. These were succeeded by 
Galen and Avicenna anda race of 
speculative writers who theorized upon 
general principles, rashly assumed; 
hence their views were visionary and 
their practice often deadly. Last arose 
the scientific school of medicine, which 
seeks eagerly for general principles, 
but admits none that are not founded 
on experience. This system is rapid- 
ly conducting its followers to medical 
views which are sound and to a med- 
ical practice which is safe. ° 

“ The art of education, in like man- 
ner, had its empirical period, beginning 
and ending with the illustrious names 
of Plato and Locke; and its speculative 
period, memorable for the wild and 
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fatal theories of Rousseau and others; 
its scientific pertod is only now com- 
mencing. One great writer has treat- 
ed several important parts of the sub- 
ject ina truly scientific manner, and 
many useful hints are found in authors 
of minor note. But a regular and 
complete development of the principles, 
on which good methods of education 
must depend, is still wanting. The 
practical benefits that will arise from 
thus reducing education to a science 
are the same which, in all depart- 
ments of industry, result from apply- 
ing scientific principles to regulate 
practice. 

“1st. Science assists us in judging of 
the utility of methods which have an 
empirical origin, leads us to improve 
them when they are good, and sug- 
gests new methods of its own. 

“2d. When amethod has been found 
successful, science alone can teach 
us to distinguish the cases to which it 
applies, and to vary and modify it ac- 
cording to varying circumstances. 
This, we know, is the difference be- 
tweena scientific physician or surgeon 
and a quack. The latter has a wash 
for sore eyes, which he applies to sore 
eyes of all kinds whatever; the scien- 
tific practitioner knows that there are 
many various affections of the eye re- 
quiring a corresponding variety in 
treatment. It isthe same in education; 
specific rules can provide only for speci- 
fic circumstances, and therefore furnish 
no means of varying the methods of 
teaching and discipline, to correspond 
with the endless varieties that occur 
in the minds of children. 
principles alone can do this, and general 
principles form a science. 

“3d. The science of education alone 
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EDUCATION FOUNDED ON PHILOSOPHY. 


can enable a teacher to impart the 
secret of his art to another. It is true 
that a person of talent, seeing a gifted 
and skilful teacher at work, may, by 
mere imitation, learn something of 
his method, and imbibe a portion of 
his spirit; but how much more com- 
plete would the training be if this 
gifted and skilful teacher, not only 
possessing good methods, but knowing 
why they are good, could point out 
the secret springs of the human mind 
on which he acts, and thus show others 
how to act onthem too. A man who 
plays on the piano-forte by ear only 
may be a good performer, but never 
can teach others to play, unless their 
ear be as good as his own; in like 
manner a-man of genius may himself 
teach well, without knowing the 
science of education, but can never 
teach the art of teaching, except to a 
Pestalozzi 


person of equal genius. 
seldom formed a teacher at all com- 
parable to himself; and the same is 
also true of an amateur schoolmaster of 
the present day, greatly and justly 
celebrated for his talents and benevo- 


lence. On the contrary, some of the 
most imperfectly-educated of those 
young persons who have prepared 
themselves for their duties as instruct- 
ors, by studying the scéence of educa- 
tion, have excited the greatest admir- 
ation in their employers and _ their 
pupils; several of them have excelled, 
in professional skill, the person who 
taught them their art; and out of the 
whole number there has not hitherto 
been a single failure. 


“ Teachers. thus educated are supe- - 


rior to others in the following partic- 
ulars: 


“gst. They can communicate far 
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more rea/ knowledge and mental cul- 
tivation, in a given time. 

“ 2d. They can inspire their pupils 
with a love of knowledge, instead of 
forcing them to study by punishment 
or bribing them by reward, or else 
accustoming them to the unchristian- 
izing stimulus of emulation. 

‘*‘ 3d. So far as the formation of the 
moral and religious character de- 
pends on human means, they can com- 
mand far greater resources, and can 
use them far more effectually. 

“Our object isto produce a plentiful 
supply of such teachers, that every 
parent may have access to instructors 
of a higher order than the world. has 
yet seen. Surely every benevolent 
mind will rejoice to assist in bring- 
ing about this result; surely every 
parent, however indifferent to under- 
takings of pudlic utility, will be eager 
to promote this, which comes home to 
the dearest interests of his own family. 

“Tt is quite plain that the benefit of 
this improvement will be first reaped 
by the wealthy. Good teachers, when > 
educated, will be first engaged by 
those who can pay them best; and it 
is only by making the supply so large 
as to be more than sufficient for the 
immediate wants of the upper classes, 
that we can obtain skilful men, will- 
ing to labor for a time among the 
poor, in the hope of being ultimately 
employed by the rich. It may be ob- 
jected that the poor have no use for 
teachers of so high an order; I reply, 
that although the teacher of the poor 
requires less /earning than the teacher 
of the rich, in so far as his pupils are 
more ignorant, having fewer means 
of obtaining information out of school; . 
yet for that very reason he needs more 
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skill, as their understandings are less 
cultivated, and their moral training 
more incomplete. The superiority of 
popular education in Scotland, for 
instance, over other portions of Great 
Britain arises chiefly from the high 
intellectual character of the masters 
who teach her humblest schools, for 
small present incomes, with the hope 
of preferment. Fully one-half of 
these teachers are men of university 
education, and therefore, in some de- 
gree, intelligent and cultivated, though 
even they have no opportunities of 
studying the science of their profes- 
sion. 

“TI shall now state the means to be 
used for producing a large supply of 
such teachers as we desire. 

“rst. Let there be professorships of 
mental philosophy, and of the science of 
education in all universities and semi- 
naries, which furnish the same kind of 
education with universities, though 
they have not the same privileges. 
Let the superiority of teachers thus 
educated be pointed out to parents, 
and they will begin to require such a 
course of previous instruction from 
those to whom they may intrust their 
children. 

“2d. Induce a large number of per- 
sons to study these sciences; their 
superior qualifications will soon raise 
them to lucrative employment, and 
this will be an inducement to others. 
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Encourage the erection of respectable 
schools in large and middle-sized 
towns, and let proof of a good prac- 
tical acquaintance with the science 
and art of education be required of ali 
candidates for memberships in these 
schools. 

“A collateral resuit of the success of 
this enterprise will be scarcely less 
important than the accomplishment 
of its principal object. It will bring 
about a most desirable revolution in 
mental philosophy itself. Bacon has 
shown that nothing improves a science 
so much as its application to purposes 
of practical utility, because this is 
constantly putting the truth of its 
doctrines to the test, and constantly 
bringing to light new facts and new 
principles. Mental philosophy has 
scarcely ever yet been so applied. 
Hence its present backward state, and 
the complaints, partly just and partly 
exaggerated, which are made against 
it, as full of uncertainty and leading to 
errors in religion. This is true as to 
the writing of some men who have 
treated of it, but not as to the science 
itself. Make it pass through the 
furnace of experience, by applying it 
to millions of minds in the daily busi- 
ness of education, and all its dross 
will soon be separated, than which 
there could scarcely be rendered a 
greater service to morals and re- 


ligion.” 


j 
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SIMILITUDES—THE LAST LEAF. 


SIMILITUDES. 


Sublimely calm—her only wish to know— 
In her unswerving glance nor fear nor ruth, 
Reckless how sun may shine, or storms may blow, 
Stands, like an adamantine statue, Truth. 


See, in the kindling East that cloudlet grey, 
Touched by the Dawn, a heavenly gem appears ; 
Thus Hope floats lucent in life’s early ray, 
Thus, too, or yet ’tis noon, oft falls in tears. 


Full many a mimic part doth Love sustain, 
And aptly act in aspect, mien, and breath ; 

But his chief characters are Grief and Pain, 
And often, too, he shows himself as Death. 


O’er rugged roads doth Reason slow advance, 
Pondering each step with face to earth inclined; 
Yet sometimes will he raise a longing glance, 
And list Faith’s wordless promise on the wind. 
—J. S. D., The Spectator. 


THE LAST LEAF. 


No wind the dreary waste wood stirred, 
Which dreamed upon the hill ; 

A hanging leaf, a widowed bird, 
There lingered lone and still. 


Nor August’s sun, nor April’s shower, 
His love’s late bud unfurled, *. 

Ere it could burst at last in flower, 
Red Autumn ruled the world. 


The bird has flown, the leaf lies low, 
Under the Winter rain, 
The Summer for his love to blow 
Will never blaze again. 
—J. Mew, London Graphic. 
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LIGHT AND AIR IN 


We can understand, obviously 
enough, how that mistaken principles 
may be applied to certain buildings 
which would result in entirely or 
nearly deficient ventilation with but 
little direct injury to a few persons, 
owing to exceptional circumstances. 

A similar defect in the ventilation 
and cognate appliances of a school- 
house, however, might be attended 
with disastrous results. The respira- 
tion of the same air again and again 
by adults, for instance for a couple of 
hours on a Sunday, is never so mis- 
chievous in its consequences as when 
experienced every day for five or six 
hours, and sometimes longer, by chil- 
dren of tender years. If the freshness 
and purity of the air breathed by old- 
er persons has an important bearing 
on health, as witness the difference 
between men and youth whose daily 
occupation confines them much in- 
doors, and those who follow an out- 
door occupation, how much more in 
the case of a child kept long in a 
school-room with many others? 

The temperature and quality of the 
air which is to enter the lungs be- 
comes, then, subjects for hourly con- 
sideration in the schoot-room, as con- 
tributing by its purity or impurity to 
all the vital functions, directly or in- 
directly. 

To re breathe the air which has once 
passed through the lungs is not agree- 
able. Nature thus early warns us, 
through our sense of smell, of a de- 
ficiency in the life-giving oxygen, and 
this warning is continued throughout 
the further progress of deterioration. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The constant breathing of a vitiated or 
over-heated. atmosphere will directly 
tend to undermine the constitution of a 
child, and, for the time, even render it 
more. susceptible to sudden changes 
of temperature when leaving school. 
And even, as an intelligent writer on 
the subject says, “when occurring 
(vitiation) in less degree, as in rooms 
where partial ventilation exists, much 
of the restlessness, inattention and 
apparent stupidity, often observable 
among the children, is due more to 
want of freshness in the air than to 
dullness in the scholar. A teacher 
will find his or her task materially 
facilitated, if carried on in a light, 
cheerful, warm and airy room. How- 
ever important in all rooms and col- 
lections of rooms, let us understand, 
once for all, that proper ‘ warming 
and ventilation’ is seldom of such 
vital moment as in the school-room, 
and that education cannot properly be 
carried on without it.’* 

Of almost parallel value and im- 
portance is the consideration of proper 
and sufficient lighting and the ar- 
rangement of seats in the school- 
room. | 

Mr. Robson, the author of an ex- 
ceilent work on _ school architect- 


*The principal of Public School No. 9, in Brooklyn, 
has recently put into operation a simple and efficient 
remedy for over-heated class rooms. 

Small blanks, which contemplate the record of hourly 
observations of the thermometer during the school 
hours, are placed under the control of the teacher, who 
is required to fill them up. The effect of thus system- 
atizing a series of observations of this' character, has 
already been notably beneficial in maintaining the tem- 
perature of the several class rooms, at a point where the 
health and comfort of all concerned is subserved. 
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ure, recently published in London, 
says: 


“Some may think that so apparent- 
ly trivial a question as that of school 
desks could not justify much discus- 
sion. Medical authorities think 
otherwise, and lay the greatest stress 


on the proper shape and proportion | 


to be used in every part, as well as on 
the admission of suitable light in a 
suitable manner to the children seated 
at the desks. 

“According to Dr. Leibreich, the 
noted ophthalmic surgeon, in London, 
the change in the functions of the 


' visual organ developed during school- 


life are threefold—viz. : 


“rst. Decrease in range, or short 
sightedness (Myopia). 


“2d. Decrease in acuteness (Am- 


blyopia). 

‘3d. Decrease of endurance (Asthe- 
nopia), and are owing chiefly to two 
causes, improper method of lighting 
and improper shape of the school 
desk. Confining ourselves to the 
first, great importance should be at- 
tached to the opinion of Dr. Leib- 
reich as an eminent occulist. Is myopia 
developed chiefly during school-life? 
If it is,and to a greater extent in 
schools, injudicously lighted, the 
question assumes a practical aspect. 
It is easy to understand that eye dis- 
ease may be on the increase, and that 
careless or. ignorant arrangements 
may tend to aggravate it, but other 
causes must surely be at work be- 
sides bad lighting’ and unsuitable 
desks. Education of almost any kind 
must to a certain extent affect sight. 
Civilized man never has the perfect 
vision of the savage. Constant poring 
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over books and white paper is known 


to be injurious. When continued 
through the many years required for 
completing a higher education, the 
results may easily become marked, 
unless the education be conducted 
with the greatest care and discrimina- 
tion in suitable premises. 

“ Diminution of and injury to sight 
cannot be entirely attributed, with 
fairness, to improper positions of win- 
dows and bad shapes of desks. In no 
country in the world is there a more 
complete system of national education, 
or one which has existed longer in 
its popular form, than in Germany. 
And in no country has closer atten- 
tion been paid to the judicious light- 
ing of school buildings, and to the 
proper shape of school desks. The 
light is invariably admitted /rom the 
left side only of the children. The 
desks are the result of long study on 
the part of their anatomical author- 
ities. Yet in no country is myopia so 
common. The short-sighted, spectacle- 
wearing German is a_ well-known 
type on the stage of any London 
theatre, just as he is in the streets of 
Berlin itself. Increase of knowledge 
must have some attendant drawbacks, 
however comparatively slight, and im- 
paired eyesight and crooked shoulders 
may be among them if due care be 
wanting. This is one reason why in- 
struction in the hall for gymnastics 
has become an inseparable part of the 
regular school course in Germany. 

“ The second change in quality of 
eyesight (amblyopia), occurring during 
the school age, may well be left to take 
care of itself. Decrease in the acute- 
ness of vision must always rank in 
the same category with decrease in 
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youthfulness, as one of the ills which 
flesh is heir to. 3 

“ The third abnormal state of the eye 
arises, we are told, principally from 
two causes—one, a congenital condi- 
tion which can be corrected by the 
use of convex glasses—another, a dis- 
turbance in the harmonious action of 
the muscles of the eye, often caused 
. by unsuitable arrangements for work. 
Insufficient or ill-arranged light 
obliges us to lessen the distance be- 
tween the eye and the book while 
reading and writing. We must do the 
same if the desks or seats are not in 
the right position or of the right shape 
and size. When the eye looks at a 
very near object, the accommodating 
apparatus and the muscles which turn 
the eye so that the axes converge 
towards the same object, are brought 
into a condition of greater tension, 
and this is to be considered as the 
principal cause of short-sightedness 
and its increase. If the muscles of the 
eye are not strong enough to resist 
such tension for any length of time, 
one of the eyes is left to itself; and 
whilst one eye is directed on the ob- 
ject, the other deviates outwardly, re- 
ceives false images, and its vision be- 
comes indistinct—amdblyopic—or per- 
haps the muscles resist these difficul- 
ties fora time, become weary, and thus 
is produced the diminution of endur- 
ance. How can these evils be pre- 
vented? The light must be sufficient- 
ly strong, and fall on the table from 
the left-hand side, and as far as possi- 
ble from above. The children ought 
to sit straight, and not have the book 
nearer to the eye than ten inches at 
the least. Besides this, the book 


ought to be raised 20° for writing and 
about 40° for reading. 


“The question of lighting has been 
much discussed in Germany for some 
years. The recent researches of Dr. 
Cohn give us the fact that, of 410 
students whom he examined, only one- 
third were found to possess good sight; 
nearly two-thirds were short-sighted. 
Among 244 cases of myopia, only 59 
were hereditary. He visited many 
schools, and found generally a large 
percentage of short-sighted persons. 
He considered the reason to be the de- 
fective lighting of the schools, because 
the relative number of the persons 
whose sight was injuriously affected 
was found to be smaller in the better- 
lighted buildings. It is therefore argued 
that.a class-room is only well-lighted 
when it has 30 square inches of glass to 
every square foot of floor space. 
Taken in conjunction with other con- 
siderations, this would show that each 
scholar should have the advantage of 
about 300 square inches of window 
glass. 

“ The calculation is very rough, and 
cannot be accepted asa rule, for much 
depends on the position of the glass. 
It serves, however, to show the kind 
of attention now paid to this branch 
of school planning. 

“The taxes on knowledge, payable 
by children, in the shape of weariness 
and fatigue, are sufficiently heavy to 
justify all the pains which are being 
or can be taken to alleviate them. It 
is yet difficult to believe that although 
20 per cent. of all school boys, and 40 
per cent. of all schools girls in Switzer- 
land, may have one shoulder higher 
than the other, the cause is to be found 
in the improper shapes and positions 
of seats and desks in days gone by. 
In England, we have, in the past, 
always neglected the question of 
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THE PEOPLE 


lighting our schools scientifically. 
Provided thé quantity were sufficient, 
little care was used as to its source or 
direction. 

“To summarize the resylts arrived at 
on the subject of school desks and 
their lighting, we may point out : 

“(a) That a desk for two, 3 feet 4 
inches long, with intervening gang- 
ways, 1 foot 4 inches wide, has proved 
to be the best for graded schools, and 
that five rows have been found practi- 
cally sufficient in the direction of 
depth or distance from the teacher. 

“(6) That the full-size section should 
be carefully studied in every part, and 
adapted to the anatomy of the human 
frame in its varying sizes. 

_ “(c) That lighting from the side, 
especially the left side, is of such great 


importance as properly to have a 


material influence over our plans. 


SOVEREIGN. 
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“ The first and last, tending to deter- 
mine the specific sizes of rooms, and 
to effect the general principles to be 
followed, have an important bearing 
on the arrangements of plans here- 
after given, and cannot, therefore, be 
too clearly remembered.” 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the far- 
reaching progress in the design and 
detail of school-house construction 
and in the methods of teaching, etc., 
cheerfully recognized on every hand, 
the field for improvement is still a 
broad one, offering abundant oppor- 
tunity for intelligent discussion in all 
that tends to thoroughness in educa- 
tion or contributes to the health, con- 
venience and happiness of those for 
whom it is a pleasure for us to subor- 
dinate every selfish and personal con- 
sideration. 


THE PEOPLE SOVEREIGN. 


L. W. HART, 


As a citizen, even the humblest may 
exercise the right of private judg- 
ment, and participate in the discussion 
of the public welfare. 

Citizenship has its rights, its duties, 
its privileges, its means and its perils, 
in which all voters are deeply in- 
terested, whether fully enlightened 
thereon or not; nor these alone, but all 
members of the body politic, whether 
admitted to the rights of the elective 
franchise or by constitutional limita- 
tions debarred in greater or less 
measure therefrom. 

The chief end of all educational in- 


stitutions is to train up good citizens, 
not to make partisans, sectaries, re- 
ligionists, or business men. Nothing 
of a lower or a narrower order than 
enlightened and virtuous citizens can 
fulfil the objects of education, because 
no inferior order of people can con- 
stitute the highest welfare of our re- 
public. 

Not only so, but the State so values 
the civic virtues as to maintain and to 
enforce universally the principle that 
all the property is subject and liable 
to taxation in order to support such 
schools as shall at least, if no more, 
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prepare the scholars for adult years, 
by preventing much of ignorance and 
crime. Especially is this true of the 
major part of the States in our Union, 
and the newest States are most thor- 
ough in applying and expanding this 
principle—some carrying it so far as 
to furnish, free of cost to the scholar, a 
complete education from the alphabet 
to the learned professions, without 
charging a dollar for tuition. The 
world has never seen its equal, nor 
imagined its superior, as a means of 
public benefit. 

Who have done all this—authorized 
these systems, organized, developed, 
embodied, officered, maintained, paid, 
and will always firmly sustain these 
institutions? Who, but the people— 
the people whose sons and daughters 
have reaped all the fruits, and as suc- 
cessive generations have elapsed, after 
receiving their culture chiefly therein, 
like a more powerful current of a 
deep and broad river, now bear these 
schools on their hearts’ affections as 
more priceless than treasure-fleets or 
diamond-cargoes. 

To this sovereign power must be 
submitted for decision all questions 
that affect the strength, the perpetuity, 
the further development, and, above 
all, the very vitality of the public 
schools. Nay, more, the higher insti- 
tutions of learning are ultimately de- 
pendent on the same will of the sov- 
ereign people for their very breath of 
life and tenure of power. They die 
and sink to dust, when public opinion 
abandons them as no fit and plastic 
means of securing the general welfare 
or as barriers against the rising tide 
of civic interests. The majority rules. 
All quiet and law-abiding citizens 
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may well deprecate needless agitation 
on well-established subjects. Improve- 
ment is everywhere the watchword. 
Blind conservatism cannot long up- 
hold any institution in the educational 
field that stands with its back to the 
present and future as a purblind devo- 
tee of the past, or a stickler for any 
mere form of goodness out of which 
the virtue has departed. 

No more can hot-headed radicalism 
trample at will in the dust our most 
sacred shrines and hallowed objects of 
regard. 

The sovereign people—the masses— 
will restrain the zealots of either ex- 
treme, will awaken the idolater, by 
exclaiming: “ Lo! these be the gods 


ye worship!” and will as freely pull . 


down the iconoclast with his ladder 
.and fierce axe. 

The people is the mediator. The 
majority votes, and the matter is set- 
tled. It is a question of numbers and 
time. Discussion is of more or less 
service in showing the voters their 
duty or interest. Clergymen, states- 
men, editors, each and all, may throw 
light on the uppermost topic in a 
community—the establishment or the 
management of new or of older 
schools; but it is only servants of the 
people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple, who have legal authority to ad- 
mit, to retain or to reject any book as 
a text-book for use in the schools 
where children of all citizens may 
meet on equal terms. No boards of 
education, nor school trustees, nor 
priests have any original power in this 
matter; it is all delegated by their 
constituents. 

As to the Bible, it is in. Why take 
it out? The movers of such a step 
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“BRAIN AND INTELLECT.” 


are bound to show cause. The lovers 
of the Bible will hold them to it, to 
show urgent and overwhelming cause. 
Until such cause and motive is shown, 
and until the majority of legal voters, 
duly warned and at proper time and 
place convened, shall, in any school 
district, vote its removal, let it hold its 
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throne of kingly power, and remain 
the Divine standard of citizenship and 
patriotism, morals, philanthropy and 
religion. Till the majority dethrones 
it, let it not move an inch, nor dima 

Even if driven out, it will soon be 
recalled to the rightful enthronement. 


“BRAIN AND INTELLECT.” 


From the Pall Mali Budget. 


In the last number of the Lancet 
there is an interesting paper by Dr. 
Lawson, Pathologist ‘to the West 
Riding Lunatic Asylum, on the rela- 
tion subsisting between the weight of 
the brain and the extent of the intel- 
lectual powers of human beings. It 


appears, from the investigations of the- 


writer and his colleagues, that not 
only persons of great mental capacity, 
but aiso lunatics, occassionally possess 
brains which are considerably heavier 
than the average brains possessed by 
ordinary but sane people. The average 
weight of the brain, according to Dr. 
Lawson, is commonly accepted to be 
forty-nine ounces in men, and forty- 
four ounces in women. If we re- 
member rightly, it is placed about an 
ounce higher for either sex by some 
other authorities. But the point is 
unimportant as regards the conclu- 
sions at which Dr. Lawson has arrived. 
Some of the heaviest brains, the weight 
of which has been accurately ascer- 
tained, were those of Cuvier, 64 0z.; 
Abercrombie, 63 0z.; Goodsir, 57.5 
oz.; Sit J. Simpson, 54 0z.; Daniel 
Webster, 53.5 oz.; and Dr. Chalmers, 
53.0z. Against these six names of 


(3) 


more or less distinction, Dr. Lawson 
gives the weights of the brains of six 
lunatics who died at the West Riding 
Lunatic Asylum. They were 58 oz. 
in two cases, 58.5 59.5 OZ., 60.5 
and 61 oz. None. of these equal in 
weight the brains of either Cuvier or 
Abercrombie. But Dr. Lawson ob- 
serves that perhaps if all the elements 
of the case were to be considered, the 
heaviest adult brain on record might 
be found to be that of a senile dement 
who died in the West Riding Asylum 
at the age of seventy. His brain was 
found to weigh 61 oz. Following the 
generally-accepted principle that the 
brain loses weight to the extent of an 
ounce in each decennial period, this 
man’s brain, after allowance has been 
made for physiological diminution, 
may be presumed to have weighed, 
when he was at the age of forty, no 
fewer than 64 0z. But in this case 
pathological supplemented physiolog- 
ical changes, and the more rapid 
atrophy which accompanies senile 
dementia justifies the conclusion that 
at the time of his maturity this man’s 
brain may have outweighed that of 
Cuvier. Moreover, out of 705 patients 
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who have died in the West Riding 
Lunatic Asylum, the weight of brain 
was found to be in all cases little if 
anything below the average as stated 
by Dr. Lawson. Among rather more 
than 300 insane women at the same 
establishment brains were found 
weighing from 50 to 56 oz., which, in 
proportion, were equal to male brains 
of 55, 58, 60, and 61 oz. Relatively 
speaking, says Dr. Lawson, these in- 
sane women had more brains than 
Chalmers, Webster, Simpson, Goodsir, 
and many others adduced as illustra- 
sions of the statement that great size 
of brain usually accompanies great 
intellectual capacity. Similarly with 
regard to criminal lunatics: though 
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the average weight of brain among a 
single dozen of these, examined by 
Dr. Orange of Broadmoor, is an ounce 
and a, half under the general male 
average, there are in that limited num- 
ber two brains which exceed that of 
Chalmers in {weight, and one which 
outweighs those of Chalmers, Daniel 


Webster, and Sir J. Simpson, and is 


within half an ounce of being equal to 
that of Goodsir. Small-headed people 
may take comfort from these statistics. 
But assuming equal quality, superior 
quantity of brain would, asit is natural 
to assume on grounds of physiological 
analogy, unmistakably tell in the 
result. 
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SPECIAL TRAINING AS AN ELEMENT 
OF POPULAR EDUCATION. 


Every year enlarges not only the 
methods of teaching, but gradually 
changes the theme of instruction so 


that they become simplified and 
more comprehensive. With increas- 
ing knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of education, the routine 
ways of education are challenged and 
made to givean account of themselves. 
We ask ourselves why certain studies 
are taken up? Are they necessary? 
If not actually necessary, are they 
desirable? Are there not others 
which, with limited time, it were better 
‘to take up? With these points settled 
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we pass to consider the methods. 
Profound respect is felt for the teacher 
whose experience extends over sev- 
eral decades ; but chancing to learn 
that even a single year has passed 
without any change in the routine of 
such a teacher, our confidence in him 
is impaired, though his fame be very 
considerable. Education is not in a 
rut except in neighborhoods, and it 
has no business to be so anywhere. 
The teacher should not only know 
more this year than last, but he 


“should be capable of pointing out 


some new product of his own or some 
other brain. Allusion is not here 
made to radical changes, but to that 
slow, yet perceptible, advancement 
which, in a few years, gives marked 
improvement to a_ school. Were 
teachers universally and deeply inter- 
ested in their vocations, interested in 
them for the love of them as well as 
to secure a living, we should soon see 
gratifying results. These results are 
coming to us, but they are not in the 
near future, though the rapid pace of 
thought and business life in this 
country may hasten their advance- 
ment. As a people we are practical 
and intense. We look over the vast 
fields of human knowledge from 
which our children are to gather the 
golden grain, and we fear that, in 
striving to grasp so much as we 
would like them to have, they will 
lose valuable sheaves by wasteful 
effort. Looking at the physique and 
the brain of the boy of to-day, we 
shrink from cramming him, however 
eager he may be to fill up, with learn- 
ing. The rich, even, are impatient to 
get their children out of college that 
they may early enter into business or 
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professional pursuits. The American 
middle class is still more jealous of 
the time to be devoted to an education, 
while the necessities of the poor often 
compel them to withdraw their chil- 
dren from the paths of light to tread 
the grinding w%ys of hard business 
life. 

All this nervous activity will ulti- 


_ mately press upon the school system 


of this country a new and important 
element of education. The time can- 
not be remote when the teacher who 
is not capable of giving anything but‘ 
a book account of himself, will of nec- 
essity take a second place. Readily 
seeing that very little can be utilized 
from the various branches of popular 
knowledge within the time allotted to 
school and college-life, there will 
arise a demand for special training to 
vocation in life. At an early age chil- 
dren develop tastes and inclinations 
in study that will enable the qualified 
teacher to determine with much ac- 
curacy their capability for one of half 
a dozen honorable callings in life. 
With this knowledge it would be folly 
to force upon the student courses of 
instruction at variance with his nat- 
ural gifts and distasteful toa degree 
that really lodges prejudices in his 
mind against branches of study that 
might one day interest him. When 
special training comes in vogue, 
we shall see the lad of eighteen or 
twenty enter maturity with practical 
knowledge, fitting him as well for one 
or perhaps several vocations, as if he 
had served an apprentice’s time in 
their pursuit. Should it be deemed 
desirable for students to acquire more 
than a special training for given pur- 
suits, they can certainly devote the 
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time to it, if they wish, afterwards, and 
their stock of practical information 
will be a solid foundation upon which 
to build. To the poorer classes, the 
era of special training in the schools 
will be a great boon. These suffer the 
consequences of a deficient education 
in their daily avocations at the present 
time, because of a great deal of misdi- 
rected effort in their limited boyhood 
orgirlhood. They seek to learn not too 
much at a time, and at a wrong time. 
The children of the future, under a 
system of special training, with proper 
instruction, will learn a great deal 
more, and in less time. Better still, 
it will be of practical value, and make 
them more useful citizens. 7 
Why, then, when time is valuable, 
drill children in studies which do not 
bear in the direction of pursuits in 
harmony with their genius or capaci- 
ty? If the student has time to sup- 
plement the practical education ac- 
quired in becoming a machinist, an 
engineer, or a teacher of some special 
branch of science, with copious 
draughts from other fountains of 
learning, so much the better for him. 
If he has not the time, but has to 


enter speedily upon the stern duties 


of life, his substantial education will, 
in a few years, have afforded him such 
independence in position that he can 
take up other studies and pursue them 
as he has leisure. 

The effect of special training in the 
school system upon the industrial in- 
terests of this country, cannot be easi- 
ly estimated. The various occupa- 
tions of life would have a new spirit 
infused into them. There would arise 
a feeling of emulation and interest in 
every community, resulting in stimu- 
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lated thought and action. Every kind 
of skilled labor in the land would feel 
the quickening impulse, and, as a re- 
sult of the great accession to the 
skilled working classes, there would 
be a vast increase of production. La- 
bor, that is literally cheap by being 
inefficiently performed, would take its 
proper place, and the artisan or the 
scholar or the toiler in any of life’s 
pursuits, trained to a vocation he was 
naturally fitted for, would be reward- 
ed upon his merits. 

The school training of to-day is 
general. That of the future will be 
specific and broadened, subsequently 
as the scholar may have time, capacity 
and taste for other studies. The idlers 
and non-producers of to-day are not 
all so because of a dearth of employ- 
ment. They are largely made up of 
material which, with a proper system 
of special training in their school- 
days, could have saved them to good, 
industrious citizenship. 


THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOL. 


A sensitive plant, even the most 
delicate of the genus, the mimosa pudica, 
is not more susceptible to unnatural 
disturbance than are the people in all 
that concerns their sleepless interest 
in the common schools of the country. 

Education, as John Stuart Mill said, 
“is a many sided subject,” and into 
all the phases of discussion of the 
problem—and they are not few—as to 
schemes and methods—for there is no 
definite accepted school of propagand- 
ism—the people enter with intelligent 
spirit ‘and good-nature. Disagree- 
ment and harmony of views, alter- 
nate and often judicious comprom- 
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ise, brings about a satisfactory set- 
tlement of many not unimportant 
questions, out of which results pro- 
gress and the conservation of the 
public interests. 

A recent agitation, which seems to 
‘have been the result of political com- 
plications in Ohio during the past 
Summer, and in which was involved 
the subject of the Bible in the schools, 
has been fostered into unprofitable 
eminence elsewhere, very much as side 
issues often are batted to and fro in 
periods of political strife, until, by 
iteration and without reasonable jus- 
tification, it has become a conspicious, 
exciting and unnecessary element in 
the current political discussions; for 
certainly no_ sufficient reason for 
alarm exists to-day, in New York or 
Brooklyn, to justify the unrest which 
has been excited on so delicate a 
matter. 

One is loath, and yet, it seems to us, 
is justified, in attributing the thought- 
less introduction of this question into 
the affairs of the day, to the strained 
habit and morbid taste for sensation 
in politics and religion, with which 
the demagogue, preacher and _poli- 
tician seek to enhance his personal 
ambition by disturbing the peace 
of the community, mayhap of the 
country. 

These human boomerangs launch 
themselves forth, scarcely knowing 
whither they are trending, nor caring 
apparently for the damage they are 
likely to occasion. 

They lack the profundity which 
they affect; they are void even of the 
poor merit of patient study and inves- 
tigation, which marks the startling 
propositions and theories of a Tyndall 
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ora Proctor, in their exclusive fields 
of aggression, and are doing more, by 
a good deal, to destroy reverence for 
honest conviction and religion. 

The JournAt believes in the Bible 
for the schools everywhere; it never 


has done harm, and has done good, ' 


and there is no danger of its removal. 
The parents to whom no sufficient facts 
or logic have been presented, to justify 
it, will take care of that. Let the 
selfish and ambitious leave the matter 
in their hands. 


WeE ARE GLAD TO SEE that some 
organized effort is to be made to alle- 
viate the trials, if not sufferings, to 
which shop and working girls are too 
often subjected by reason of the long 
hours of service demanded of them, 
and the hard conditions under which, 
in many instances they are compelled 
to serve.* According to medical evi- 
dence the practice which requires 
women to stand throughout the great- 
er part of the day is attended with 
serious injury to health, and, to some 
extent, many teachers suffer from like 
trouble, owing to the absurd require- 
ment of some school officers to whose 
orders, in this respect, they are com- 
pelled to submit. ? 

Unfortunately, the large number of 
females who are necessitated to accept 


*At Kinsey's, a popular New York store,the exigencies 
of trade have forced into use the cellar of the building, 
for the sale of the cheaper and more bulky articles to be 
found there. This department, lying entirely below the 
grade of the street, to which but little direct light of the 
sun penetrates, is lighted all day with gas burning under 
great pressure ; and here, with the temperature ranging 
between seventy and eighty degrees, fifty to seventy-five 
girls are forced to do duty in an atmosphere literally laden 
with poison ; and people who go there are often compelled 
to leave before completing their purchases, owing to 
this condition of things ; and we are sorry to say this is 
not an exceptional case. 


employment on any terms, almost, as 
to hours of work and pay, makes it, in 
part, unreasonable, in a business point 
of view, to expect the compromise to 
come all from the employer, whose 
interests appear to be so much at 
variance with his employees. The 
obligation must be largely a moral 
one, to be enforced, if possible, by 
public opinion and the press of the 
country. 

At all events, the health and com- 
fort of so many young women should 
not be wantonly sacrificed, without 
protest, to this morbid money-getting 
sentiment, to which our shop-keepers 
are in no manner exceptions. 

This alleviation may be brought 
about in many ways. 

The long hours may be brightened 
and the labor lightened by brief 
periods of rest ; additional relaxation 
should often intervene to break up the 
monotony of continued service, and 
permit of that physical recuperation 
which must add to the capacity of the 
clerk, in the renewed energy ac- 
quired by rest—not that this 
scheme is by any means impracticable 
when, as is the case in all large cities, 
numbers of girls and women are em- 
ployed in the same establishment. . 

In this connection, some attention 
may very properly be given to the 
food which forms the ordinary mid- 
day meal or lunch of these people. 
In too many cases, pastry, confec- 
tionery, pickles, etc., etc. most of 
which, too, is of an inferior quality, are 
the most conspicuous elements of this 
lunch, eaten standing, and in a few 
moments. 

How much pleasanter and better, 
by some arrangement with the em- 
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ployer, to devote twenty minutes or a 
half hour to eating, with more delib- 
eration, a little well-cooked meat, 
good bread and butter, accompanied 
by a cup of warm tea or coffee, in- 
stead of the trash which, for lack of 
judgment or owing to a morbid appe- 
tite, they have so long indulged in! 
The attempt to bring about reform in 
this direction is praiseworthy ; its suc- 
cess will be the means of doing great 
good. 

The first thing to do is to organize 
for this laudable object, and then to 
enlist the sympathy and codperation 
of employers, by proving to them that 
their interest and that of the com- 
munity are identical. 


As A FACTOR in the complex case of 
the child murderer, the boy Pomeroy 
of Boston, Mr. James Ticknor Fields, 
it appears, has discovered that the 
dime novel of the most pronounced 
“blood and thunder” type formed the 
principal mental food of this young 
Thug. This leads us to suggest that 
there exists to-day a condition of 
things, which such men as Mr. Fields 
should set themselves about to correct 
if possible. We allude to the fact that 
the books and periodicals with perni- 
cious tendencies, are far too prevalent, 
and which, by reason of flimsiness and 
cheapness, are everywhere available 
to all classes of chiidren, and especial- 
ly to those whose parents do not ex- 
ercise that supervision which it is 
their duty to do in such matters. 
Again, the more acceptable works of 
fiction and story books are almost 
always published in such form as to 
practically limit their use to the com- 
paratively few. 


Now, it seems to us that reputable 
publishers and authors might find it 
to their advantage to adapt this latter 
class of works to a new order of 
things, and enlarge their field of use 
by lowering the price, and greatly in- 
creasing their sales at the same time. 

Then, again, consider the opportu- 
nities which the exhaustless field of 
science affords for presenting, in a 
cheap and attractive form, the thou- 
sand facts and theories so entertaining 
and instructive to the young. In this 
way, natural philosophy, chemistry, 
botany, geology, physiology, etc., may 
be in a very effective way popularized, 
and important information impressed 
indelibly on the mind of the young, 
Bible stories, of which there are such 
number and variety, can be also in- 
cluded among the desirable material 
ready to hand. Why not have a 
society to do this important work ? 


BuRNHAM’s GYMNASIUM, which, were 
it in New York, would be recognized 
as the most complete and thoroughly- 
organized establishment of its kind 
in this country, languishes for the 
support necessary to maintain it as an 
institution in Brooklyn. Its most 
liberal patrons, it seems to us, should 
be the parents of the 100,000 children 
in that city, whose interest in all that 
pertains to the physical health and 
culture of their offspring should be 
paramount. 

It is a fact to be deplored that we do 
not realize the necessity for blending 
or uniting with the school work of 
our children, that proper and orderly 
exercise, which should go hand in 
hand with their mental training, a 
reasonable regard for which would 
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tend, unquestionably, to improve both 
their mental as well as physical capa- 
city. Abroad, in Germany and En- 
gland, the love of exercise and sport 
is inherent in the youth, and great 
pains are taken to suitably pro- 
vide, as a matter of course, for both. 
Mr. Burrham is, by nature and 
training, exceptionally qualified for 
the responsible work of conducting 
this important branch of the educa- 
tional process. He is an experienced 
and brilliant gymnast, an intelligent 
and earnest student, with such other el- 
ements of mind and manner as to guar- 
antee succegs in his undertaking. His 
methods are wise and are approved 
by the best physicians, and everything 
connected with his establishment com- 
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mends itself to the thoughtful consid- 
eration of the people of Brooklyn, 
who should take pride in making Mr. 
Burnham’s success assured. 


WE EXPECT, in our next number, to 
publish an account of the proceedings 
of convention of city and county Su- 
perintendents of this State, which 
meet at Rochester on the 28th and 
29th inst. 


Ir found to be practicable, the night 
schools of Brooklyn will be kept open 
during the month of January, 1876. 


Owi1nc to the illness of Mr. Bristow, 
the paper on Music in the Public 
Schools, is delayed. 
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ScientiFIC Misceiany. 


Part II of the annual address of Sir John 
Hawkshaw, C. E., F. R. S., before the British 
Association—1875 : 


“Tt has sometimes been questioned 
whether the Egyptians had a knowl- 
edge of steel. It seems unreasonable 
to deny them this knowledge. Iron 
was known at the earliest times of 
which we have any record. It is often 
mentioned in the Bible, and in Homer; 
it is shown in the early paintings on 
the walls of the tombs at Thebes, 
where butchers are represented as 
sharpening their knives on pieces of 
métal colored blue, which were most 
probably pieces of steel. Iron has 
been found in quantity in the ruined 
palaces of Assyria; and in the in- 
scriptions of that country fetters are 
spoken of as having been made of 
iron, which is also so mentioned in 
connection with other metals as to lead 
to the supposition that it was regard- 
edas a base and common metal. 
Moreover, in the Great Pyramid a 
piece of iron was found in a place 
where it must have lain for 5,000 
years. The tendency of iron to oxi- 
dize must render its preservation for 
any long period rare and exceptional. 
The quality of iron which is now made 
by the native races of Africa and India 


is that which is known as wrought 
iron; in ancient times, Dr. Percy says 
the iron which was made was always 
wrought iron. It is very nearly pure 
iron, and a very small addition of car- 
bon would convert it into steel. Dr. 
Percy says the extraction of good 
malleable iron directly from the ore 
‘requires a degree of skill very far 
inferior to that which is implied in 
the manufacture of bronze.’ And 
there is no great secret in making 
steel; the natives of India now make 
excellent steel in the most primitive 
way, which they have practiced from 
time immemorial. When steel is to 
be made, the proportion of charcoal 
used with a given quantity of ore is 
somewhat larger, and the blast is ap- 
plied more slowly than when wrought 
iron is the metal required. Thus, a 
vigorous native working the bellows 
of skin would make wrought iron 
where a lazy one would have made 
steel. The only apparatus required 
for the manufacture of the finest steel 
from iron ore is some clay for making 
a small furnace four feet high, and 
from one to two broad, some charcoal 
for fuel, and a skin with a bamboo 
tuyere for creating the blast. 

“The supply of iron in India as 
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early as the fourth and fifth centuries 
seems to have been unlimited. The 
iron pillar of Delhi is a remarkable 
work for such an early period. It is 
a single piece ot wrought iron 50 feet 
in length, and it weighs not less than 
17 tons. How the Indians forged this 
large mass of iron and other heavy 
pieces which their distrust of the arch 
led them to use in the construction of 
roofs, we do not know. Inthe temples 
of Orissa, iron was used in large 
masses as beams or girders in roof- 
work in the thirteenth century. 

“The influence of the discovery of 
iron on the progress of art and science 
cannot be over-estimated. India well 
repaid any advantage which she may 
have derived from the early civilized 
communities of the West if she were 
the first to supply them with iron and 
steel. 

“An interesting social problem is 
afforded by a comparison of the rela- 
tive conditions of India and this coun- 
try at the present time. India, from 
thirty to forty centuries ago, was 
skilled in the manufacture of iron and 
cotton goods, which manufactures, in 
less than a century, have done so 
much for this country. It is true that 
in India cual is not so abundant or so 
universally distributed as in this coun- 
try. Yet, if we look still further to 
the East, China had probably knowl- 
edge of the use of metals as soon as 
India, and moreover had a boundless 
store of iron and coal. Baron Richt- 
hofen, who has visited and described 
some of the coal-fields of China, be- 
lieves that one province alone, that of 
Southern Sanshi, could supply the 
world at its present rate of consump- 
tion for several thousand years. The 
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coal is near the surface, and iron 
abounds with it. Marco Polo tells us 
that coal was universally used as fuel 
in the parts of China which he visited 
toward the end of the fourteenth cen- 


tury, and from other sources we have > 


reason to believe it was used there as 
fuel 2,000 years ago. But what pro- 
gress has China made in the last ten 
centuries? A great future is un- 
doubtedly in store for that country ; 
but can the race who now dwell there 
develop its resources, or must they 
await theaid ofan Aryan race? Oris 
anything more necessary than achange 
of institutions, which might come un- 
expectedly, as in Japan ? 

“ The art of extracting metals from 
the ore was practiced at a very early 
date in this country.. The existence 
long ago of tin mines in Cornwall, 
which are so often spoken of by classi- 
cal writers, is well known to all. 
That iron was also extracted from the 
ore by the ancient Britons is most 
probable, as it was largely used for 
many purposes by them before the 
Roman conquest. The Romans work- 
ed iron extensively in the Weald of 
Kent, as we assume from the large 
heaps of slag containing Roman coins 
which still remain there. The Ro- 
mans always availed themselves of 
the mineral wealth of the countries 
which they conquered, and their min- 
ing operations were often carried out 
on the largest scale, as in Spain, for 
instance, where as many as forty thous- 
and miners were regularly. employed 
in'the mines at New Carthage. 

“Coal, which was used for ordinary 
purposes in England as early as the 
ninth century, does not appear to have 
been largely used for iron smelting 
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until the eighteenth century, though a 
patent was granted for smelting iron 
with coal in the year 1611. The use 
of charcoal for that purpose was not 
given up until the beginning of this 
century, since which period an enor- 
mous increase in the mining and met- 
allurgical industries has taken place; 
the quantity of coal raised in the 
United Kingdom in 1873 having 
amounted to 127 million tons, and the 
quantity of pig iron to upwards of 64 
million tons. 

“The early building energy of the 
world was chiefly spent on the erec- 
tion of tombs, temples, and palaces. 

“ While, in. Egypt, as we have seen, 
the art of building in stone had 5,000 
years ago reached the greatest perfec- 
tion, so in Mesopotamia the art of 
building with brick, the only available 
material in that country, was in an 
equally advanced state some ten cen- 
turies later. That buildings of such 
a material have lasted to this day 
shows how well the work was done; 
their ruinous condition even now is 
owing to their having served as quar- 
ries for the last three or four thousand 
years, so that the name of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, apparently one of the greatest 
builders of ancient times, is as com- 
mon on the bricks of many modern 
towns in Persia as it was in old times 
in Babylon. The labor required to 
construct the brick temples and pal- 
aces of Chaldza and Assyria must 
have been enormous. The mound of 
Koyunjik alone contained 144 million 
tons, and represents the labor of 10,- 
ooo men’for twelve years. The palace 
of Sennacherib, which stood on this 
mound, was probably the largest ever 
built by any one monarch, containing 
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as it did more than two miles of walls, 
panelled with sculptured alabaster 
slabs, and twenty-seven portals, form- 
ed by colossal bulls and sphinxes. 

“The pyramidal temples of Chaldza 
are not less remarkable for the labor 
bestowed on them, and far surpass the 
buildings of Assyria in the excellence 
of their brickwork. 

. “The practice of building great pyra- 
midal temples seems to have passed 
eastwards to India and Burmah, where 
it appears in buildings of a later date, 
in Buddhist topes and pagodas; mar- 
vels of skill in masonry, and far sur- 
passing the old brick mounds of Chal- 
dzea in richness of design and in work- 
manship. Even so late as this century 
a king of Burmah began to build a 
brick temple of the old type, the 
largest building, according to Fergus- 
son, which has been attempted since 
the Pyramids. 

“The mere magnitude of many of 
these works is not so wonderful when 
we take into account the abundance 
of labor which those rulers could 
command. Countries were depopu- 
lated, and their inhabitants carried off 
and made to labor for the conquerors. 
The inscriptions of Assyria describe 
minutely the spoils of war and the 
number of captives; and in Egypt we 
have frequent mention made of works 
being executed by the labor of captive 
peoples. Herodotus tells us that as 
many an 360,000 men were employed 
in building one palace for Senna- 
cherib. At the same time it must not 
be forgotten that the very character of 
the multitude would demand from 
some one the skill and brain to or- 
ganize and direct, to design and plan 
the work. 
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“Tt would be surprising if men who 
were capable of undertaking and suc- 
cessfully completing unproductive 
works of such magnitude did not also 
employ their powers on works of a 
more useful class. Traces still remain 
of such works; enough to show, when 
compared with the scanty records of 
the times which have come down to 
us, that the prosperity of such coun- 
tries as Egypt and Mesopotamia was 
not wholly dependent on war and 
conquest, but that the reverse was 
more likely the case, and that the 
natural capabilities of those countries 
were greatly enlarged by the construc- 
tion of useful works of such magni- 
tude as to equal, if not in some cases 
surpass, those of modern times. 

“ Egypt was probably far better irri- 
gated in the days of the Pharaohs 
than itis now. Tothose unacquainted 
with the difficulties which must be 
met with and overcome before a suc- 
cessful system of irrigation can be 
carried out, even in countries in 
which the physical conditions are fav- 
orable, it may appear that nothing 
more is required than an adequate 
supply of unskilled labor. Far more 
than this was required: the Egyptians 
had some knowledge of surveying, 
for Eustathius says they recorded their 
marches on maps; but such know- 
ledge was probably in those days very 
limited, and it required no ordinary 
grasp of mind to see the utility of 
such extensive works as were carried 
out in Egypt and Mesopotamia, and, 
having seen the utility, to successfully 
design and execute them. To cite 
one in Egypt—Lake Meeris, of which 
the remains have been explored by 
M. Linant, was a reservoir made by 
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one of the Pharaohs, and supplied by 
the flood waters of the Nile. It was 
150 square miles in extent, and was 
retained by a bank or dam 60 yards 
wide and ro high, which can be traced 
for a distance of thirteen miles. This 


reservoir was capable of irrigating 


1,200 square miles of country. No 
work of this class has been under- 
taken on so vast a scale since, even in 
these days of great works. 

“ The prosperity of Egypt was in so 
great a measure dependent on its 
great river, that we should expect that 
the Egyptians, a people so advanced 
in art and science, would at an early 
period have made themselves ac- 
quainted with its régzme. We know 
that they carefully registered the 
height of the annual rise of its waters; 
such registers still remain inscribed 
on the rocks on the banks of the Nile, 
with the name of the king in whose 
reign they were made. The people of 
Mesopotamia were equally observant 
of the régime of their great rivers, and 
took advantage in designing their 
canals of the different periods in the 
rising of the waters of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. A special officer was ap- 
pointed in Babylon, whose duty it 
was to measure the rise of the river; 
and he is mentioned in an inscription 
found in the ruins of that city, as re- 
cording the height of the water in the 
temple of Bel. The Assyrians, who 
had a far more difficult country to 
deal with, owing to its rocky and un- 
even surface, showed even greater 
skill than the Babylonians in forming 
their canals, tunnelling through rock, 
and building dams of masonry across 
the Euphrates. While the greater 
number of these canals in Egypt and 
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Mesopotamia were made for the pur- 
pose of irrigation, others seem to have 
been made to serve at the same time 
for navigation. Such was the canal 
which effected a junction between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea, which 
was a remarkable work, having re- 
gard to the requirements of the age in 
which it was made. Its length was 
about eighty miles; its width admitted 
of two triremes passing one another 
At least one of the navigable canals 
of Babylonia, attributed to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, can compare in extent with 
any work of later times. I believe 
Sir H. Rawlinson has traced the 
canal to which I allude throughout the 
greater part of its course, from Hit on 
the Euphrates to the Persian Gulf, a 
distance of between four and five hun- 
dred miles. It isa proof of the esti- 
mation in which such works were held 
in Babylonia and Assyria, that, among 
the titles of the god Vul were those of 
‘Lord of Canals,’ and ‘The Estab- 
lisher of Irrigation Works.’ 

“The springs of knowledge which 
had flowed so long in Babylonia and 
Assyria were dried up at an early 
period. With the fall of Babylon and 
destruction of Nineveh, the settled 
population of the fertile plains around 
them disappeared, and that which was 
desert before man led the waters over 
it became desert again, affording a 
wide field for and one well worthy of. 
the labors of engineers to come. 

“ Such was not the case with Egypt. 
Long after the period of its greatest 
prosperity was reached, it remained 
the fountain-head from whence know- 
ledge flowed to Greece and Rome. 
The philosophers of Greece and those 
who, like Archimedes, were possessed 


of the best mechanical knowledge of 
the time, repaired to Egypt to study 
and obtain the foundation of their 
knowledge from thence. 

“Much as Greece and Rome were 
indebted to Egypt, it will probably be 
found, as the inscribed tablets met with 
in the mounds of Assyria and Chal- 
dzea are deciphered, that the later civ- 
ilizations owe, if not more, at least as 
much, to those countries as to Egypt. 
This is the opinion of Mr. Smith, who, 
in his work describing his recent in- 
teresting discoveries in the East, says 
that the classical nations ‘ borrowed far 
more from the valley of the Euphrates 
than that of the Nile.’ 

“In the science of astronomy, which 
in these days is making such marvel- 
lous discoveries, Chaldza was un- 
doubtedly pre-eminent. Among the 
many relics of these ancient peoples 
which Mr. Smith has recently brought 
to this country is a portion of a metal 
astrolabe from the palace of Senna- 


cherib, and a tablet on which is re- . 


corded the division of the heavens ac- 
cording to the four seasons, and the 
rule for regulating the intercalary 
month of the year. Not only did the 
Chaldzans map ou. the heavens and 
arrange the stars, but they traced the 
motion of the planets, and observed the 
appearance of comets; they fixed the 
signs of the zodiac, and they studied 
the sun and moon and the periods of 
eclipses. 

“But to return to that branch of 
knowledge to which I wish more par- 


ticularly to draw your attention, as it - 


grew and spread from east to west, 
from Asia over Europe. Of all na- 
tions of Europe, the Greeks were 
most intimately connected with the 
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civilization of the East. A maritime 
people by the nature of the land they 
lived in, colonization followed, as a 
matter of course, on the tracks of their 
trading vessels; and thus, more than 
any other people, they helped to 
spread Eastern knowledge along the 
shores of the 
throughout the south of Europe. 

“The early constructive works of 
Greece, till about the seventh century 
B. C., form a strong contrast to those 
of its more prosperous days. Com- 
monly called Palasgian, they are more 
remarkable as engineering works than 
admirable, as those which followed 
them were for architectural beauty. 
Walls of huge unshapely stones—ad- 
mirably fitted together, however—tun- 
nels, and bridges, characterize this 
period. In Greece, during the fewand 
glorious centuries which followed, the 
one aim in all construction was to 
please the eye, to gratify the sense of 
beauty; and in no age was that aim 
_ more thoroughly and satisfactorily at- 
tained. 

“In these days, when sanitary ques- 
tions attract each year more attention, 
we may call to mind that twenty-three 
centuries ago the city of Agrigentum 
possessed a system of sewers, which, 
on account of their large size, were 
thought worthy of mention by Diodo- 
rus. This is not, however, the first re- 
cord of towns being drained ; the well- 
known Cloaca Maxima, which formed 
part of the drainage system of Rome, 
was built some two centuries earlier, 
and great vaulted drains passed be- 
neath the palace mounds of unburnt 
brick at Nimrod and Babylon; and 
possibly we owe the preservation of 
many of the interesting remains found 
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Mediterranean and 


in the brick mounds of Chaldza to the 
very elaborate system of pipe drain- 
age discovered in them, and described 


by Loftus.” 
To be Continued. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF FATIGUE. 


Work results in fatigue, and fatigue 
is a regular and constantly-returning 
symptom experienced by all of us. 
Periods of functional activity invari- 
ably alternate with periods of repose, 
during which the waste caused by the 
exercise of function is repaired. We 
are indebted to Sir James Paget for 
having pointed out that “ rhythmic nu- 
trition ” is a law of nature. . Our 
whole life consists of a series of vibra- 
tions—periods of tension alternating 
with periods of relaxation; and al- 
though the rapidity of these vibrations 
varies immensely, they are recogniza- 
ble in all our acts, be they voluntary 
or involuntary. Let us look first to 
the “vibrations” of an organ, the 
movements of which are placed en- 
tirely beyond our own control—the 
heart. Now, the rate of vibration of 
the heart is 72 per minute, and if the 
total period of each vibration be divid- 
ed into ten parts, it will be found that 
four of these parts are devoted to the 
process known as systole, which may 
be looked upon as labor ; three are oc- 
cupied by the diastole, which, although 
hardly labor is nevertheless exercise 
of function ; and the remaining three 
parts are occupied by the pause, during 
which the heart apparently enjoys ab- 
solute rest from any exercise of func- 
tion, and may be considered to be ina 
condition analogous to sleep. May we 
not apply the rate of action of this or- 
gan, which has been regulated for us, 
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to our voluntary acts, and may not 
the heart be made to give the key-note, 
as it were, to many questions per- 
sonal and social? If we‘divide the 
day of twenty-four hours into ten equal 
parts, and give four of these to active 
work, three to functional exercises of 
other kinds, and three to sleep, we shall 
find that nine and a half hours’ work, 
seven and a quarter hours’ “relaxa- 
tion,” and seven and a quarter hours’ 
sleep, is what a normal man may per- 
form without injury to himself.—Dr. 
Poore, in the London Lancet. 


THE LOCOMOTION OF BIRDS. 


“First. The wing in the down- 
stroke begins by moving forward toat- 
tajn its basis of support; after which it 
strikes briskly from above downwards, 
and at the same time from before back- 
wards, as a result of which the bird is 
projected forwards. 

“Second. At the moment at which 
the wing commences to descend, its 
lower surface iooks forwards; but as 
it descends,this surface gradually turns 
to look directly downwards, and ulti- 
mately more and more backwards. 

“Third. During the ascent of the 
wing, it moves upward and forward, 
its inferior surface at the same time 
looking forward. 

“The nearly complete agreement of 
these observations, with the results of 
M. Marey’s previously-published ex- 
periments, is worthy of note, consider- 
ing the differences in the starting- 
points of the two authors. The ques- 
tion of avian locomotion, as it now 
stands, is therefore not so much as to 
what are the positions of the wing 
during the different parts of the stroke, 
but as to whether the variations in the 


direction of its plane depend for their 
origin on the movements imparted to 
the humerus by the muscles acting on 
the shoulder, or on the influence of 
the resisting air upon a vertically- 
moving plane which is more yielding 
behind than in front. This question 
requires further elucidation, though, 
as we have just remarked, we think, 
with Dr. Alix, that the balance of evi- 
dence is considerably in favor of the 
former view.” — Review on Dr. Alix’s 


Book, “Nature.” 


AGEs or Cryinc.—A French 
physician is out with a long disserta- 
tion on the advantages of groaning 
and crying in general, and especially 
during operations. He contends that 
groaning and crying are two grand 
operations by which nature allays 
anguish; that those patients who give 
way to their natural feelings, more 
speedily recover from accidents and 
operations than those who suppose 
it unworthy of a man to betray such 
symptoms of cowardice as either to 
groan orcry. He tells of a man who 
reduced his pulse from one hundred 
and twenty-six to sixty in the course 
of two hours, by giving full vent to 
his emotions. If people are at all un- 
happy about anything, let them go 
into their room and comfort them- 
selves with a loud boohoo, and they 
will feel a hundred per cent. better 
afterward. In accordance with the 
above, the crying of children should 
not be too greatly discouraged. If it 
is systematically repressed, the results 
may be St. Vitus dance, epileptic fits, 
or some other disease of the nervous 
system. What is natural is nearly al- 
ways useful, and nothing is more 
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natural than the crying of children, 
when anything occurs to give them 
either mental or physical pain. Prob- 
ably most persons have experienced 
the effect of tears in relieving great 
sorrow. It is even curious how the 
feelings are allayed by the free in- 
dulgence in groans and sighs. Then 
let parents and friends show more in- 
dulgence to noisy bursts of grief on 
the part of children as well as other 
persons, and regard the eyes and 
mouth as the safety-valves through 
which nature discharges her surplus 
steam. 


Our Common Toapv.—The gardener 
has few better friends than the poor 
despised toad. A friend fond of rose 
culture had a favorite tea rose, but 
he was constantly plagued with the 
greenfly, so much so that two years 
since the handsome bush was almost 
destroyed ; last year they again began 
to appear in a few of the lower 
branches, but in a few days, to his 
great joy, as suddeniy disappeared, 
and the rose afterward was very 
healthy. This was soon explained by 
his finding, close to the stem, a large 
toad embedded in the soil, his head 
only above ground. 


A REMARKABLE CLocK.—A marvel- 
lous piece of mechanism has just been 
exhibited in Paris. It is an eight-day 
clock, which chimes the quarters, plays 
sixteen tunes, playing three tunes 
every twelve hours, or at any intervals 
required. The hands go round as fol- 
lows : one, once a minute; one, once 
an hour ; one, once a week ; one, once 
a month; one, oncea year. It shows 
the moon’s age, the rising and setting 
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of the sun, the time of high and low 
water, half ebb and half flood, and by 
a beautiful contrivance there is a part 
that represents the water, which rises 
and falls, lifting some ships at high- 
water tide as if they were in motion, 
and, as it recedes, leaving these autom- 
aton ships dry on the sands. The 
clock shows the hour of the day, 
day of the week, day of the month, 
month of the year, and in the day of 
the month there is a’ provision made 
for the long and short months. It 
shows the signs of the zodiac; it 
strikes or not, chimes or not, as may 
be desired; and it has the equation 
table, showing the difference of clock 
and sun every day in the year.— Boston 
Journal of Chemistry. : 


THE RELATIVE SANITARY CONDITION 
of the several large cities noted below 
is shown by the accompanying state- 
ment of the death rate per 1000 copied 
from the Sznitarian : 


In London, there died yearly in every tooo 


Birmingham...... ...... 27 
31 


As Professor Pettenkofer justly 
claims, the death rate is a very fair 
gauge of the state of the general health 
of a place. It will be seen, by this 


list, that London, Paris, and Berlin, 
among the largest cities, is healthier 
than New York. - 
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THE LIGHT OF THE FIREFLY, and the 
causes of its production, have recent- 
ly been discussed by a Bengal medi- 
cal journal, which alleges that the 
phenomenon is under the control of 
thé nervous system of the fly. This 
assertion was proved by administer- 
ing chloroform to a common firefly. 
The flashes of fire first became irreg- 
ular as the drug took effect, and 
then the light was extinguished. As 
the insect revived, the light returned, 
at first feebly and fitfully, and ulti- 
mately shone with its pristine glow. 


THERE has also been some question 
as to the distance bees go in search of 
“pasture.” A writer in Mature, by 
observation and enquiry, has deter- 
mined, in a marked instance, a habitual 
journey of ten miles. 


To RaisE HYACcINTHS IN WINTER.— 
Put the bulbs in glasses or earth, and 
set them in a dark closet to sprout. If 
in glasses, the water should not be 
higher than one inch: below the bulb, 


(5) 


until the roots have reached the water, 
when the glasses may be filled up, a 
piece of charcoal put in the water, and 
the plants set in the sun to grow. 


Tue London Builder “ recommends 
people who transplant trees to mark 
the north side of each tree with red 
chalk -before it is taken up, and re- 
place it in its natural position. A 
larger proportion will then live, as in 
ignoring this law of nature trans- 
planted trees generally perish.” We 
are sorry to see the Builder giving 
currency to this absurd superstition. 


A SINGULAR TREE is now growing in 
a wood near Eureka, California. The 
tree is half pine, half fir. Its height is 
about 75 feet, and for a distance of 30 
feet above ground it is pine, the next 
20 feet are fir, and the remainder to the 
summit is pine. The fir portion of the 
tree isin flourishing condition, and the 
foliage perfectly dense, but in the pine 
portion the leaves are scarce. 
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NATIONAL PICTURE GALLERIES. 


It is not surprising that some ot the 
finest pictures in Europe should be 
very indifferently housed. They hang 
in some palace or hotel de ville 
built several generations ago, with 
much more regard to external effect 
than to the convenience of internal 
arrangements. As the collections 
have gone on gathering, the walls 
have been more and more crowded; 
the most has been made of limited 
space by paying primary attention 
to shapes and sizes, and consequently 
disregard has been shown to schools, 
to dates, and even to excellence of 
quality. A striking instance of this 
kind of neglect is to be seen in the 
Imperial collection at Vienna. It 
contains many works of great merit— 
not a few that are really grand. But 
gems have been thrust away into ob- 
scure corners, so that they can only 
be surveyed to advantage by the help 
of a ladder and a lantern. The lights 
are almost invariably bad, and at cer- 
tain hours some of the tmasterpieces 
are not to be lifted out of flickering 
shadow. It follows that, unless you 
have abundance of time, and have 


} 
/ 


appreciation, you are sure to miss 
much that is well worth seeing. Then 
the general impression is even need- 
lessly unsatisfactory, because when the 
eye has been dulled by running over 
much mediocrity it is slow to awaken 
to the beauties of some subject that 
might be greatly improved by judi- 
cious restoration. For neglect springs 
out of neglect. When pictures are 
huddled up together where they must 
be hung in impenetrable gloom or in 
dazzling cross-lights, their proprietors 
or guardians take comparatively little 
pride in them. Vienna is an extreme 
case, but by no means a solitary one. 
Collections in old-fashioned or pro- 
vincial towns very rarely have full 
justice done tothem. The unrivalled 
gems of the Vatican are happily set 
off for the best in the small apart- 
ment specially assigned to them. But 
the treasures in many of the private 
Roman palaces, confided for the most 
part to some superannuated guardian, 
can seldom boast of adventitious at- 
tractions. The galleries look out 
either upon narrow streets or lofty 
houses, or on gardens shaded by dense 
foliage, till the gloomy tints of Bo- 
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lognese martyrdoms confound them- 
selves with the shadows haunting -the 
corners; and all vou can distinguish 
in a Salvator Rosa is the scarlet sash 
on'the corslet of one of his condot- 
tieri. So in Spain. No doubt in 
Madrid you have one of the most 
handsome galleries in the world, and 
the long lines of Titians, Murillos, 
and Velasquez, sometimes unhappily 
over-restored, are displayed in lofty 
and well-lighted apartments. But 
the famous Murillos of Seville are, or 
used to be, hung in a squalid upper 
chamber with grimy ceiling and dirty 
floor, where visitors might smoke and 
expectorate as they pleased; and 
the Ribaltas and Spagnolettos at Va- 
lencia fared very little better. Neces- 
sarily the venerable municipal archi- 
tecture of the Low Countries, often 
does injustice to the medizval beauties 
it enshrines. Rich and _ thriving 
cities, like Antwerp, have provided 
modern’ resting places, properly 
lighted and heated, for the Rubens 
and Van Dycks that are become city 
property. But in the quaint, weed- 
grown old towns that have been 
going back in the world, nothing has 
been changed since the darker ages, 
not even the spots where the patriotic 
syndics hung the gems of their local 
masters as the municipality acquired 
them. Most of the chief cities of 
Holland contain precious, though in- 
complete, museums of the Dutch 
school. But even in Amsterdam— 
and Amsterdam has lavished millions 
on wharves, canals, docks, warehouses 
and embankments—the national col- 
lection has its quarters in the ordinary 
dwelling houses. The greatest pic- 
tures, of course, have the best places: 


there is nothing to complain of in 
the disposition of Rembrandt’s “Night 
Watch,” or Van der Helst’s celebrated 
“Congress of Munster;” but with 
the Teniers, the Mieris, the Wouver- 
mans, the Gerard Douws, and such 
smaller deer, it is a simple lottery of 
luck as to what may have become of 
them. 

Paris is far from being all it might 
have been, had it kept the ill-gotten 
acquisitions of the first Napoleon, 
when he stripped Europe from Na- 
ples to Amsterdam. But setting com- 
parisons which are proverbially odious 
aside, the Louvre, as the second Na- 
poleon left it, was confessedly the 
most enjoyable gallery in Europe; 
while people who had a weakness for 
the sensational in art, delighted even 
more in Luxemburg and Versailles—- 
the Luxemburg, as every one ought 
to know, being intended as a resting 
place for the works of living artists, 
though the rule has never rigidly 
been observed; while at Versailles 
you had an artistic diorama of all the 
glories of combative France unrolled 
through endless vistas of apartments. 
But recent changes have induced a 
good deal of grumbling, and _ not 
without reason. It is not so much 
that the Louvre is ‘being steadily 
filled to overflowing, notwithstanding 
the vastness of its space. The con- 
tents of the chests and cupboards, 
that cannot be unpacked, whatever 
may be their intrinsic value, can be 
of little popular interest. But the 
accommodation at the Luxemburg 
has for long been embarrassingly in- 
adequate. In spite of shifts in the 
way of additions, temporary or per- 
manent, many works have been denied 
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admission that had a fair title to it, 


received might almost as well have 
been excluded for anything that con- 
noisseurs can see of them.—xtract 
From Pall-Mali Budget. 


CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 


: To commemorate the services ren- 
: dered to Egypt by the Battle of Abou- 
kis, won by Nelson in 1798, and the 
Battle of Alexandria, where Aber- 
! cromby fell, in 1801, Mehemet Ali, 
who was then Pasha of Egypt, offered 
to the English three notable relics of 
antiquity—namely, an obelisk at Lux- 
or, the great statue of Sesostris at 
Memphis, and one of Cleopatra's nee- 
dles, which had been lying for ages 
prostrate in the sand, thirty feet only 
from the sea-wall of Alexandria, and 
close to the scene of Abercromby’s 
action. An earthquake is supposed 
to have thrown it down. Up tothe 
present time these gifts have remained 
unremoved. To move the two first 
would probably be a costly operation, 
but Cleopatra’s needle lies, as has been 
already stated, close to the waterside, 
and the French did not grudge 80,000/. 
to move a twin obelisk from Luxor to 
the Place de la Concorde, in Paris. 
The obelisk, on being uncovered, 
was found to be 68 feet long, a noble 
mass of syenite, or rose-colored gran- 
ite. The upper face was then washed 
by means of the water-skin of an 
Egyptian water-carrier, and the hiero- 
glyphics came well out on it. These 
were translated by Brugsch Bey, a 
well-known Egyptologist. Thothmes 
II. had caused the obelisk to be pre- 
pared 1,600 years before Christ, or 
3.475 years agg. The central column 
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of hieroglyphics are for Thothmes, the 


and many of those that have been 


latest columns are for Ramses IILI., 
and recount his life and achievements. 

A fine site has been allotted it by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works on 
the Thames Embankment, and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that funds may 
be forthcoming to put it in place. 


THE CommiTTEE of the Monument 
Commemorative of the Hundreth An- 
niversary of the Independence of the 
United States, gave a great banquet 
at the Hétel du Louvre, November 
6th, to all the Parisian notabilities in 
arts, science, literature, finance and 
politics. This monument is to be 
erected by the friends of both nations 
in memory of their long friendship. 
M. Laboulaye, the president of the 
banquet, Mr. Washburne, M. Henri 
Martin, Colonel J. W. Forney, the 
European commissiary-general of the 
Philadelphia exhibition, all laid great 
stress in their speeches on these feel- 
ings of mutual good-will. A transpa- 
rency was exhibited at the end of the 
dining-hall, representing the monu- 
ment as it is to be, overlooking the 
roadstead of New York, Jersey City, 
Brooklyn, the bay and the hills stud- 
ded with villas. A small model of 
the statue itself adorned the centre of 
the principal table. The statue has 
been entrusted to Bartholdi, an Alsa- 
tian sculptor, who is about to be en- 
gaged on a colossal low-relief of a 
wounded lion, which is to be hewn in 
stone on the sides of the citadel of 
Belfort. The statue is called “ Liberty 
enlightening the world.” It is a 
grandly-draped female figure, that 
stands with a stern face looking out 
to sea. The left arm is folded, and in 
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- the hand are the tables containing the 
Declaration of Independence. The 
right arm is raised, bearing a torch 
that is to serve as a_beacon-light. 
Immense rays of light are to stream 


from the open-work diadem that en-. 


circles the head. The figure is to be 
of beaten copper, like the Vercingé- 
torix of M. A. Millet, which crowns 
the heights of Alesia, but three times 
as. high—that is to say, thirty-two 
métres, and is to stand on a pedestal 
twenty-five méters in height. Nothing 
so gigantic has ever yet been con- 
ceived or executed, That it may 
withstand the violence of the storms, 
the interior, excepting one portion of 
it, is to filled with dry sand packed 
into separate compartments. It is to 
be raised by national subscription. 
As M. Laboulaye eloquently said, “ II 
faut féliciter ’humanité de renoncer 
& ces statues fondues avec le bronze 
des canons enlevés a l’ennemi, qui 
cottaient tant de sang et tant de 
haine.” 


AN EXHIBITION OF PICTURES, con- 
tributed by members of the Academy, 
are now on exhibition at the galleries 
of the Academy, Twenty-third street 
and Fourth avenue, New York, pre- 
liminary to sale, the proceeds of which 
are to go towards paying off the mort- 
gage which now burdens that institu- 
tion. With but few exceptions—the 
numbers are meagre any way—the 
pictures are of little merit, most of 
-them being inferior specimens, hastily 
painted, reflecting little credit in the 
execution or the motive which prompt- 


ed the contribution of such ordinary 


workmanship. 
The wonder in marked instances is 


that so good an artist should paint so 
poor a picture. Is it then, true, that 
the Academy is a burden to all who 
are connected with it, except the few 
who figure so prominently in exhibi- 
tion seasons? 


THE QUESTION that interested the 
quidnuncs of London some years ago 
—Shall Cromwell have a statue ?—has 
been answered in the affirmative in 
Manchester. .Mrs. Abel Heywood has 
presented to that city a bronze statue 
of the Protector. It has been model- 
led by Mr. Noble, is nine feet high, 
weighs upwards of a ton, and has cost 
about 1,600/.. The pedestal is a solid 


block of rough hewn granite. Crom- 


well is represented in the military 
costume of the period, and the features 
are dignified and expressive.—The 
Academy. 


A most valuable acquisition has 
just been made by the Louvre. The 
magnificent gate of the Palace of 
Stenga, at Cremona, one of the finest 
works of Italian sculpture in the 
fifteenth century, has, by the timely 
and skilful negotiation of MM. Reiset 
and Barbet de Jouy, the Conservators 
of the Louvre, been purchased for the 
sum of 80,000 francs, from M. Vaise 
an agent de change at Marsailles, who 
had bought it some time ago in Italy, 
and had it conveyed at great cost to 
Paris. 


A MARBLE FIGURE of the Virgin, a 
remarkable work, has just been placed 
in the Louvre, in the gallery of Ital- 
ian and French sculpture of the Mid- 
dle Ages. She is represented standing, 
and holds the infant Christ on her 
right arm, while with her left hand 
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she supports his feet. The child is 
playing with the folds of her drapery 
and the string of her bodice. The 
statue was originally colored. Traces 
of blue and gold are still visible in 
her coif and hair. 


T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE comes to the 
rescue of the reputations of the Amer- 
c an and English sculptors, assailed 
by Mr. Healy. A recent letter is 
more of a special plea than a direct 
answer to the specific charges made 
two years since. We wish the expla- 
nations were more full. The action 
of the Italian courts don’t go for much 
either way, 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Brooklyn 
Eagle suggests that a monument to 
Washington be erected at Prospect 
Park, where a site has long ago been 
set apart for the “ Father of his Coun- 
try,” during the Centennial year. 
Brooklyn already has the best Lincoln 
statue, in an artistic sense, in the coun- 
try, and she can, without much diffi- 
culty, do like honor to Washington. 


New York, as a great art centre, is 
not a success. At recent sales, where 


some pictures of reputable artists 
were offered, the bidding was without 
spirit, and the prices so low as to dis- 
gust everybody but the buyers. For 
the sake of the artists, we will refrain 
from quoting prices. 
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-AcCCORDING to the latest develop- 
ments, American art at the Centen- 
nial is not likely to disturb the peace 
of mind of foreigners, as to its suprem- 
acy and all that. It is, as we fear; 
neither the pride nor sympathies of 


our artists have been enlisted in the 


matter. 


_MEISSONIER has just painted an 
episode of the battle of Friedland, 
June 14, 1807, between the French, 
under Napoleon, and the Russians, 
under Benningsen. Of course, the 
episode represents the French in the 
tide of victory, driving the Russians 
toward the Alle. 


A PLEASING collection of “Original 
Sketches and Studies in Oil,” by M. 
Edouard Frére, 121 in number, are on 
exhibition in London, to be sold this 
month. It is said that the collection 
contains some of-his best works. 


A MOVEMENT has been set on foot at 
Philadelphia for the establishment of 


-a Museum of Science and Art of a 


character similar to South Kensing- 
ton Museum, London. 


Gerrome’s picture of a chariot race 
in the arena at Rome in the presence 
of Nero is his latest work. It is full 
of spirit and action, and excites great 
admiration. 
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SOMEBODY’S EYES! 


Somebody’s eyes flashed across me one day, 
Brilliant and bright as a diamond’s ray, 
Clear as the wells wherein truth doth abide ; 
Somebody—why did you turn them aside? 


‘Somebody looked up with tenderest glance, 
Somebody looked down askance—askance, 
Somebody sighed when I went away— 
Somebody smiled the following day. 


Somebody blushes, and somebody pales— 

Somebody ventures—but—somebody fails :— 

Somebody—ah ! well he is not too wise 

Who stakes all his hopes upon somebody’s 
eyes ! 


STRIKING CHILDREN. 


A little girl of seven died the 
other day of acute inflammation of 
the brain, after having been “ tap- 
ped” on the head by a school-teach- 
er, and though the jury at the in- 
quest, after hearing the medical evi- 
dence, returned a verdict of “death 
from natural causes,” and entirely 
exonerated the teacher in question, 
the case affords a warning to all 
persons who have much to do with 
children. It is very easy to say, in 
theory, “ No corporal violence should 
be applied to a child, except in the 
way of deliberate punishment ;” but 
let some such calm philosopher as 
this occupy for a few weeks the posi- 


tion of a mother with a heap of young 
fry, of an over-driven nurse-girl, or of 
a wearied school teacher, and he would 
soon find his hands grow uncommon- 
ly “handy.” The worst of it is, too, 
that the head of a child is such a con- 
venient part to get at. It is just ona 
level with your hands, and so,in a mo- 
ment of irritation, you administer a 
smack, which, in nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cases out ofathousand,does 
no bodily harm, but, in the thousandth, 
effects that which you regret all your 
life after. Our advice is: Strike as 
sparingly as possible, and the habit, 
which is undoubtedly a bad _ habit, 
will gradually be overcome, where- 
as, if indulged in, you will never 
be able to keep your hands for many 
minutes off the children with whom 
you have to do. And having ac- 
quired the habit of never using the 
hand as an instrument of punishment, 
except with deliberate intention, avoid 
striking the head. It is the noblest, 
as well as the most highly-organized, 
part of the little one. There are 
humbler portions of the human an- 
atomy which, from time immemorial, 
have been deemed far better fitted 
for corporal chastisement.— London 
Graphic. 
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A SHORT ACCOUNT OF NEW 
ENGLAND, 1675. 


There are about 120 thousand souls, 
13 thousand famylyes, 16 thousand 
can bear armes. 

There are 12 ships of between 100 
and 220 tuns, 190 of between 20 & 
100 tuns, 440 fisherboats of about 6 
tuns each. 

There be 5 Iron-works w® cast noe 
gunns. 

15 merchants worth above 50,000", 
or about 5000" one with an other. 

500 persons worth 3000" each (I 
doubt it). 

No howse in New-England hath 
above 20 roomes. 

Not 20 in Bosto[n] w™ hath above 
10 roomes each. 

About 1500 famylyes in Boston. 

The worst cottages in New-England 
are lofted. 

No beggars. Not 3 put to death 
for Theft. 

About 35 Rivers and Harbours. 

About 23 Islands and fishing places. 

The 3 Provinces of Boston, Mayne, 
& Hampshier are { of y* whole in 
wealth and strength. 

The other 4 provinces of Plimouth, 
Kenecticut, Rhode Island, and Kin- 
nebeck, being but { of y® whole in 
effect. 

Not above 3 of their military men 
have ever been actuall soldiers, but 
many are such soldiers as y* Artillery 
Men, London. Amongst their mag- 
istrates, Leveret, y® Govern'., Maj". 
Denison, Maj’. Clerk, & Mr. Broad- 
street are y* most popular. And 
amongst their Ministers, Mr. Thatcher, 
Mr. Oxenbridge, Mr. Higgenson. 
There are no Musitians by trade. 
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One Dancing schoole was set up, 
but put down. 

A Fenceing schoole is allowed. 

All cordage, saile-clothe, and nets 
come from England. 

No cloth made there worth above 
4s. per yard. Nor Lynnen of above 
2s. 6d. 

No Allum or Coperas, nor salt by 
y® Tun. f 

They take an oath of fidelity to y° 
Governm*‘, but none to y® King. 

The Govern’ chosen by every Free- 
man. 

A Freeman must bee orthodox, 
above 20 yeares old, worth about 200". 

Not 12 ships of 200 tuns each. 
Not 500 fishing boats. — From MS. 
in the British Museum. 


CouRAGE, says Richter, consists not 
in blindly overlooking danger, but in 
seeing it and conquering it. This 
description of courage appears to 
have been displayed in a remarkable 
manner the other day by a soldier at 
Jutog, near Simla. In the gun-room 
of the Mountain battery stationed 
there, some seventy leather ammuni- 
tion-boxes where deposited, each con- 
taining eight loaded shells. From 
within one of these boxes a slight ex- 
plosion was heard and smoke was 
seen to issue. There were eighteen 
or twenty men in the room, whom the 
sergeant immediately ordered out of 
danger, and, himself uplifting the box 
by the two handles, he staggered out 
with the deadly load poised upon his 
chest, and deposited it full twenty 
yards away on the middle of the 
parade ground. As he did so, the 
contents gave forth another warning 
report. On eventual examination, 
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it was discovered that some of the 
friction -tubes had become displaced 
during battery practice, and had 
worked away under the base of a 
shell, the weight of which had ignited 
them when the box was set down. 


CHAUCER. 


An old man in a lodge within a park ; 

The chamber walls depicted all around 

With portraitures of huntsman, hawk, and 
hound, 

And the hurt deer. He listeneth to the lark, 

Whose song comes with the sunshine through 
the dark 

Of painted glass in leaden lattice bound ; 

He listeneth and he laugheth at the sound, 

Then writeth in a book like any clerk. 

He is the poet of the dawn, who wrote 

The Canterbury Tales, and his old age 

Made beautiful with song ; and as I read 

I hear the crowing cock, I hear the note 

Of lark and linnet, and from every page 

Rise odors of plowed field or flowery mead. 


THe CATHEDRAL AT CoLoGNne.—Of 
all Gothic buildings, the plan of the 
Cathedral at Cologne is the most 
stupendous; even ruin as it is, it can- 
not fail to excite surprise and admira- 
tion. The legend concerning its plan 
may not be known to every one. It 
is related of the inventor of it, that in 
despair of finding any plan sufficiently 
great, he was walking one day by 
the river, sketching with his stick 
upon the sand, when he finally hit 
upon one which pleased him so much 
that he exclaimed, “ This shall be the 
plan!” “IT will show you one better 
than that!” said a voice behind him; 
and a certain black gentleman, who 
figures in many German legends, 
stood by him, and pulled from his 
pocket a roll containing the present 
plan of the cathedral. The architect, 


amazed at its grandeur, asked an ex- 
planation of every part. As he knew 
his soul was to be the price of it, he 
occupied himself, while the devil was 
explaining, in committing its propor- 
tions carefully to memory. Having 
done this, he remarked it did not 
please him, and he would not take it. 
The devil seeing through the cheat, 
exclaimed in his rage, “You may 
build your cathedral according to this 
plan, but you shall never finish it.” 
This prediction seems likely to be 
verified, for though it was commenced 
in 1248, and continued for 250 years, 
only the naveand choir and one tower 
to half its proposed height are fin- 
ished.— Bayard Taylor’s “Views A foot.” 


BROOKLYN SCHOOL 
aggregate number of chi!dren of 
school age in the city of Brooklyn, as 
ascertained by census taken under the 
direction of the Committee.on Attend- 
ance of the Board of Education, by 
the police in May and June, 1875, is 
as follows: 

Between 5 and 8 years 


Between 8 and 14 years 
Between 14 and 21 


A New York publisher will bring 
out, early in next year, a “ Cyclopzdia 
of Education,’ a work which has hith- 
erto been wanting in the Englisli 
language. In Germany there are 
three or four cyclopedias of educa- 
tion, the most extensive of them being 
in ten imperial octavo volumes. The 
cyclopzdia will make no pretentions 
to rival its gigantic predecessor, but 
will aim in comprising in one volume 
information or the following topics : 
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1. Theory of Education and Instruc- 
tion; 2. Governmental Policy with 
regard to Education; 3. School Ad- 
ministration and School Systems; 4. 
The History of Education; 5. Bio- 
graphical Sketches of Distinguished 
Educators; 6. School Statistics; 7. 
Educational Literature; 8. Biblio- 
graphy. Writers of authority on 
educational matters, American, Eng- 
lish, German, etc., have been engaged 
to furnish contributions; among 
which the must extraordinary and 
interesting will also be published. 


A WRITER in the Atheneum says 
that the educational policy of Eng- 
land should, I submit, be directed to 
the following ends: The raising the 
standard of the public elementary 
schools to such an extent that they 
should not offer merely a poor educa- 
tion for poor men. 

If the educational endowments of 
the country were properly admin- 
istered by responsible bodies, instead 
of by privately-nominated trustees, 
and were supplemented by fair grants 
from the public funds, a very moder- 
ate rate would suffice to secure for 
England a national system of a char- 
acter which now is, unfortunately, 
only to be numbered among the 
dreams of a few enthusiasts. 


A census of the beggars of Paris 
has been taken by the police. 65,250 
persons pursue this lucrative profes- 
sion. Ofthem, 25,480 are women, 14,500 
men,13,060 girls, and 12,210 boys. They 
are divided into various classes—the 
arcasineurs, or mendicants who do not 
demand money, such as_ miserable 
women and children sitting on steps 


at church doors; the ramastiqueurs, 
men who play an instrument of some 
kind, and are allowed in the court- 
yards, some of them making over ros. 
a day; the “disguised beggars,” who 
sell matches, pencils, pins, buttons, 
etc. ; the “ beggars of the Barriére,” 
who, as the gardiens de paix do not 
pass the barrier on one side, and the 
suburban sergens de ville do not come 
so far on the other, pester the passers- 
by without mercy, such as the young 
man “dying of starvation,” and smell- 
ing of brandy, the shop-boy who has 
lost his employer’s money, the chil- 
dren with starving parents, and wives 
with crippled husbands, and a myriad 
of other fertile zxdustries. One part 
of Paris is occupied by women with 
large families, who let out their babies 
and children for begging at so much 
per diem. 


Do Tuincs THorouGHLy.—It is far 
better for a child to play with his 
whole soul than to study with but a 
fragment of it. If he be thus trained 
in his youth, if work and play and 
study, each in their turn, absorb him 
utterly for the time, there will be but 
littie danger of his growing up to be 
an absent-minded man. Those in ma- 
ture life who have unfortunately ac- 
quired this pernicious habit may, by a 
similar process of self-culture, gradu- 
ally overcome it. 


The following resolution was re- 
cently presented for the action of the 
London School Board : 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
prepare a petition to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, praying for an increase in the annual 
grant to elementary schools, on account of the 
increased cost of education. 
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POST-MORTEM LOVE. 


If you’re ever going to love me, 
Love me now, while I can know 
All the sweet and tender feelings 
Which from real affection flow. 
Love me now, while I am living ; 
Do not wait till I am gone, 
And then chisel it in marble— 
Warm love-words on ice-cold stone. 


I won’t need your kind caresses 
When the grass grows o’er my face ; 
I won’t crave your love or kisses 
In my last, low, resting place. 
So if you do love me any, 
If it’s but a little bit, 
I’d rather know it now, while I 
Can, living, own and treasure it. 


Mr. Bricut has written a letter 
against expensive funerals and expen- 
sive mourning, recommending the 
practice of the Society of Friends to 
the imitation of all true friends of 
society. We heartily hope his advice 
may be taken. The silliness of bury- 
ing grief in. pomp, and of wasting 
money most lavishly when, as a 
rule, the poor have lost the means 
of earning more, is a silliness not the 
less elaborately artificial in its nature 
that it is essentially savage, and not a 
product of civilization. True civili- 
zation often means luxury, but civili- 
zation of taste always means simplici- 
ty.— The Spectator. 


THE UsEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL.—It is 


_ not the painting, gilding and carving 


that makes a good ship; but if she be 
a good sailer, tight and strong to en- 
dure the sea, that is her excellence. It 
is not the gay dress and blooming face 
that make the woman that is at once a 
help and a blessing to man, anda ben- 
efactor to the more unfortunate of her 
neighbors. Nor is it a man’s money 


or possessions that makes him consid- 
erable and noble, but rather his virtues 
and honorable characteristics. But it 
is not well to be entirely heedless 
of a ship’s appearance. Everything 
around us is beautiful in its way and 
its time, and we should pay due heed 
to this art only; as nature does not 
run to extremes, neither should we. 
The greatest happiness and the truest 
existence is found where there is a 
happy blending of the useful and the 
beautiful, the shadow and the sun- 
shine, the earthly and the heavenly. 


THE Board of Public Education of 
Philadelphia, received a communica- 
tion from an organization styled the 
“Liberal League,” petitioning the 
Board to prohibit the use of the 
Bible in the public schools. It cre- 
ated considerable stir. The subject 
was tabled, the vote being almost 
unanimous to dispose of it in that 
way. 


To EDUCATE THE MIND when the body 
is in a nervous, feeble condition, is a 
fruitless and useless task. The first 
thing to be sought is a sound body 
with physical vigor. This should take 
precedence of everything else; with- 
out this, any acquisition can be of lit- 
tle avail. 


Mr. Epwarp JENKINS, M. P., is writ- 
ing a temperance story, which will 
in size and form resemble “ Ginx’s 
Baby.” The title of the story will 
probably be “The Devil’s Chain.”— 
The Atheneum. 


THE present number of the Fort- 
nightly Review contains a reply by Prof. 
Tyndall to his controversial adversa- 
ries. 
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THE Atheneum says of a certain work 
sent to it for review: “* * * Second- 
ly, is an author who knows but little 
about his subject, and has not enough 
interest in it to refer to standard works 
in order to avoid falling into the most 
simple mistakes, in a fit position to 
write a handbook? Most certainly 
not. And yet Dr. Carter Blake’s 
‘Zoology for Students’ teems with 
errors, both of commission and omis- 
sion, from beginning to end. From 
the most serious of these we-find no 
reason for selecting any special one 
for quotation; the merest tyro will 
recognize most of them. And yet, in 
his preface, the author tells us with 
an uncompromising effrontry, ‘I trust 
that a reverence for what is exact, and 
a neglect of what is uncertain, may be 
duly appraised by students, to whose 


hands alone I commend this vol- 


ume, ” 


ProFressoR MAx MULLER, in a speech 
on education delivered at the distribu- 
tion of the prizes in connection with 
the Oxford and Cambridge Local Ex- 
aminations, at the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, recently, said that there 
were unmistakable indications that 
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the time had come when England 
would recognize the principle of 
“education by the nation and for the 
nation, and complete separation of 
school teaching and church teaching.” 
Mr. Max Muller also remarked that, 
taking into consideration the different 
circumstances of England and Ger- 
many, there was no reason why the 
national education of England should 
not be as much ahead of that of Ger- 
many as the education of Germany 
was of that of China.— Pal/- Mall 


Budget. 


Joun G. WHITTIER recently sent 
this response to a‘ request for his 
autograph : 

“ Our lives are albums, written through 

With good or ill, with false or true ; 

And as the blsssed angels turn 
The pages of our years, 

God grant they read the good with smiles, 
And blot the ill with tears.” 


A case of severe punishment in one 
of the New Haven schools has led 
the Board of Trustees to pass a rule 
that no teacher shall punish a diso- 
bedient pupil on the same half day of 


the commission of the offence. 
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THE ScHooL-Room. 


[For School Notes and Queries, and Correspondence. Communications and Contributions to 
this Department will receive prompt attention. ] 


Miss ———, First AssisTantT.—A 
possible explanation of. the “ myster- 
ious deterioration” of the discipline 
of your school may be found in the 
neglect or disregard of trifles which, 
—as Michael Angelo once remarked 
to a visitor in his studio—go to make 
up perfection. 

Discipline, in the broad sense, is to 
lead, to teach, to advance by instruc- 
tion; it means order, system, method, 
and is not limited to a narrow sphere 
of annoyance and hardship due to the 
interpretation of thoughtless and in- 
experienced teachers, and by which 
are imposed upon children all sorts 
of unnatural restriction as to position 
of body, manner of study and upon 
the demands of nature—as far beyond 
their control, substantially, as is the 
daily course of the sun. In little 
ways, however, which are in no wise 
burdensome to children, the discipline 
of a school may be efficiently advanced. 

Pupils should be held responsible 
for all reasonable duty required of 
them as to study. They should con- 
form to the rules and regulations 
which have been found to work to 
their general advantage. 

Quiet and orderly movements about 
the class-room in the multitudinous 


changes, for whatever cause, through- 


out the day—pains being taken to re- 
duce them to the minimum number 
for obvious reasons. The disorderly 


and noisy movements of one class will 
disturb the harmony and arrest the 
progress of a whole department—no 
unimportant ¢vifle, as you will readily 
perceive. 

Tardiness and irregular attendance 
is another fruitful cause of deteriora- 
tion, much of which can be remedied, 
if not altogether abolished, by careful 
attention. We remember an instance 
where tardiness had become a con- 
spicuous evil in a school, and the 
principal sought a remedy at once by 
communicating with the parents, and 
afterwards by a direct appeal to the 
conscience and self-interest of the 
scholars, and within one month 
wrought a notable change for the 
better. 

Some of the replies were unique in 
their way, as for instance: 

Mr. ——: 

Please excuse William Henry for being late, 


although it was his own: fault. 


Yours, truly, Mrs, ——. 


Another: 


Excuse Maria Louise this time, as our clock 
is out of order, and I have neglected to get it 
fixed. 

Again: 

Mr. 
Sammie and Mamie always leave the house 


at half-past eight. Please punish them if they 


are late again. 


And many others of similar import. 
Ask your principal and associate 
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teachers to pursue quietly, but per- 
sistently, this and other lines of inves- 
tigation which will be naturally sug- 
gested by a thoughtful review of the 
causes which impair the efficiency of 
school management, and the remedy 
will be certain and satisfactory. 


Easy TO INTEREST CHILDREN.-— 
Many teachers complain that it is 
very difficult to interest the young. 
A writer in the Mew England Journal 
says: “It is very easy to enlist the 
sympathies of children in the animal 
world. Take, for instance, the history 
and habits of birds: how wonderfully 
they are created; how kind to their 
young; how useful to agriculture; 
what power they have in flight. The 
swallow that flies sixty miles an hour, 
or the frigate-bird which, in the words 
of Audubon, ‘flies with the velocity of 
a meteor,’ and according to Michelet 
can float at an elevation of ten tkou- 
sand feet, and cross the tropical Atlan- 
tic ocean in a single night; or those 
birds of beauty and of song, the oriole, 
the linnet, the lark, and, sweetest of 
all, the nightingale, whose voice 
caused one.of old to exclaim, ‘ Lord, 
what music hast thou provided for 
saints in heaven, when thou hast 
afforded such music for men on earth?’ 
Or, take that wonderful beast of the 
desert, the camel, which, nourished by 
its own humps of fat, and carrying its 
own reservoirs of water, pursues its 
toilsome way across the pathless des- 
erts for the comfort and convenience 
of man. Is it not easy to carry up 
the minds and hearts of children by 
thoughts like these from the creature 
to the infinitely wise, good and pow- 
erful Creator? I believe there is a 
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great defect in our system of educa- 
tion. I believe that in our public 


schools it is quite as possible to de- — 


velop the heart as the intellect, and 
that when this is required and done, 
we shall not only have higher protec- 
tion for dumb creatures, and so in- 
creased length of human life, but also 
human life better developed and better 
worth living. I believe that the future 
student of American history will won- 
der, that in the public schools of a free 
government whose very existence de- 
pended upon public integrity and 
morals, so much attention should 
have been paid to the cultivation of 
the intellect, and so little to the culti- 
vation of the heart.” 


TextT-Book.—The use of the text- 
book during recitation by the teacher 
should be avoided. The example set 
the pupil is not a good one. We can- 
not see the consistency in reprimand- 
ing a pupil for doing occasionally and 
slyly what the teacher does constantly 
and openly, unless it be for his slyness, 
which is, indeed, reprehensible. Ex- 
ample is better than precept, is trite 
but true. Unconscious tuition goes 
on more largely than many teachers 
think. 

A teacher who constantly refers to 
the text book to ascertain the truth of 
of the answers given, is usually one 
of those who complain of the drudgery 
of her profession. Such teachers find 
the days too long, or hail a holiday as 
the chief end of life. Teachers who 
teach subjects, and not books, do it 
with less weariness of body. The 
reason is obvious. They become in- 
terested in the work. Their methods 
and manner vary with the day and the 
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mental weather of the class-room. 
The book teacher is not so. Her 
questions are always ,those of the 


book. Monotony reigns and stupidity 


abounds. 

Does the reader use a book in con- 
ducting recitations? Throw it aside; 
get on your feet and teach, and, our 
word for it, the spirit Of freedom, of 
largeness and of power will so possess 
you that you will never afterwards 
willingly be chained to a book. 

Again, too much of the class-work 
in arithmetic in our graded schools is 
confined to abstract numbers. Pupils 
will add, with wonderful rapidity, col- 
umns of figures whose sum exceeds 
one hundred, when practically they 
cannot find the sum of five loads of 
hay, each containing a different num- 
ber of pounds. Two-thirds and three- 
fourths are added, subtracted, multi- 
plied and divided until the pupil 
naturally supposes there are no other 
fractions of any consequence. Don’t 
forget, that knowledge unapplied is 
no knowledge. 


Two PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS are 
contained in the following, from W., 
a thoughtful and experienced obser- 
ver: 


AN UNGRADED CLass.—I think it would 
be well to have, in each of our large 
schools, an ungraded class, with an ex- 
perienced teacher, in which could be placed 
those pupils who, upon entering school, are 
deficient in certain studies, and cannot enter 
a grade which their attainments in other things 
would warrant. These deficiencies might 
soon be overcome, and thus much valuable 
time saved to the pupil. 

MEmorizING.—It is a sad sight to behold a 
young girl twelve years of age sitting down for 
four or five hours of study every evening. 
Three or four pages of history, a long lesson 


in descriptive geography, rules, notes, and 
observations in grammar must be learned, and 
so on to the end of the list of studies. Now, 
learning these lessons means, to most young 
scholars, merely committing them to memory. 
This is all wrong, and the sooner it is dis- 
carded and more sensible methods adopted 
the better it will be for our scholars. 


AN ACADEMICIAN asks: “ Will any 
one of the readers of the Jour- 
NAL state the fallacy, if there be 
any, in the foliowing:—5 is con- 
tained in 5,1; 4 iscontained in 4,1; 
3 is contained in 3, 1; 2 is contained 
in 2,1; 1 is contained in 1,1; 0 is 
contained in 0, 1. 

“The powers of 3 are as follows: 
Zero power 1; first power 3; second 
power 9; third power 27; fourth 
power 81, etc. 

“ How can the first two be powers of 
3 according to the definition in 
the arithmetic in common use, which 
says: ‘A power isthe product of a 
number by itself,’ etc., and, then, al- 
ways gives the second and the third 
powers as examples, and never the 
zero and first? Is not the definition 
wrong ?” 


YounGc TrEACHER.—Your ambition 
is a laudable one, and perseverance in 
correcting the faults you refer to wiil 
result in great good. 

With regard to your youth, it may 
be said that time will rapidly ene 
that difficulty. 

Seek advice on special points from 
older and more experienced teachers, 
and converse as often as possible, 
without intruding your personal 
affairs upon them, with your elders. 
Age and experience generally bring 
to thoughtful people a good deal of 
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useful information which you can have 
the advantage of, if you choose. Again, 
do not assume, as many young teach- 
ers do, the moment they secure an ap- 
pointment, that their trials and hard 
work are over. Vain and delusive 
hope! Their labors have but com- 
menced. Therefore, read good books 
and study to master all the branches 
which form the fools of your trade, so to 
speak. Form good habits as to eat- 
ing and dressing. Apportion your 
time so that you may not be a slave to 
neglected opportunities, and you will 
soon reap a deserved and much-to-be- 
desired reward. 


PROTECTION FOR CHILDREN. 


We commend the following from 
the St. Catherine's (Canada) Journal to 


all concerned: “Among the many 


prudent and commendable sugges- 
tions made by the British Medical 
Association, at its recent meeting, was 
one calling for legislative action to 
secure the health of children attend- 
ing publicand private schgols. Point- 
ing out the manifest deficiency of sani- 
tary arrangements, especially in the 
majority of private schools—the unfit- 
ness of the buildings themselves, the 
lack of cubic space and ventilation, 
the absence of playgrounds or other 
means of physical training, etc.—it is 
proposed that all persons acting as 
teachers, be required to obtain from 
an educational examining board a 
certificate of their competence, includ- 
ing some knowledge of the laws of 
health; that no premises be allowed 
to be used as schoois unless certified 


by a surveyor and medical officer of - 


health, as in every respect adapted to 


| 


educational purposes ;—that the maxi- 
mum number of children to be admit- 
ted to each school be fixed, and that 


the Medical Officer of Health have 


access for inspection at all reasonable 
hours. That a similar reform is still 
more urgently needed in this country, 
is known to most all persons who 
have paid any attention to such matters. 
Many of the schools throughout the 
country, public as well as private, are 
models of what schools ought not to 
be. In the construction of many such 
buildings noattention whatever seems 
to have been paid to ventilation, and 
when crowded with pupils the air for 
inhalation is fairly poisonous, being 
tainted with the exhalations of the in- 
mates. In the warm weather ventila- 
tion can be had by keeping the doors 
and windows open; but in the Winter 
months, and it is then that the schools 
are crowded, these are shut and the 
children wedged still closer. Many 
of the schools in the country are but 
little better than pens, and in. such 
health-destroying and life-sapping in- 
stitutions thousands of children pass 
the day. Manya parent who looks 
with anxiety at the pale faces of his 
children, attributes the pallor to over- 
study, when it-is only the result of the 
most gross abuse of the laws of health. 
In many such cases the child is kept 
from school for a time in order to re- 
cruit; but when the bloom returns to 
the cheek and the eye:again grows 
bright, the little one is returned to 
the care of the pedagogue who knows 
or cares little for hygiene. His duty 
he feels is to “advance”’ the pupils, 
not to study how to build up their 
constitutions. In a matter of such 
vital importance to the future welfare 
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of the country, it is time some action 
were taken to remedy the evils we 
have briefly referred to. We should 
at least treat our offspring with as 
much consideration as we show our 
convicts, by requiring certain speci- 
fied sanitary conditions in the places 
of their confinement, and fixing the 
minimum allotment of cubic space for 
each.” 


LL. R. wWRITEs to us, complaining of 
impertinent boys in her class, and 
asks us how they ought to be dealt 
with. Much that passes for impu- 
dence in a pupil, and is sometimes 
punished as such, is only a manly 
assertion of independence of character, 
not always expressed in the choicest 
of words. 


It is the same spirit that bade the 
Boston boys declare to General Gage 
“that his soldiers broke their ice and 
they wouldn’t stand it any longer.” 
The possessors of this spirit will tun- 
nel mountains in the future and lay 
the cables of the coming years. Let 
teachers, then, turn their attention to 
moderating the mode of expression 
rather than to breaking the spirit. 


APPRENTICE. — The Evening High 
School will be re-opened after the 
Holidays, and will continue through 
the month of January. You will have 


no difficulty in arranging to devote 


your time solely to drawing and 
mathematics. 
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ScuooL BoarpD AND SocieTy ‘TRANSACTIONS. 


THE BROOKLYN BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION. 


A regular meeting of this Board was held 
at their rooms in Red Hook Lane, on Tuesday, 
December 7, at 4 P. M., E. J. Whitlock, President, 
in the Chair. The following members were 
present : 


Messrs. Ammerman, Huntly, 

Baylis, Libby, 
Bennett, Lowell, 
Bergen, Garret, Maujer, 
Bergen, D., Marcellus, 
Burr, Murphy, 
Burger, McGrath, 
Campbell, O’Brien, Jr., T. 
Carroll, Prosser, 
Cadley, Richardson, 
Clyne, Rowe, 
Cocheu, Rosman, 
Cole, Rhodes, 
Culyer, Schapps, 
Cunningham, Schwarzwaelder, 
Flaherty, Sparrow, 
Forman, Sprague, 
Gates, Shephard, 
Hardenbergh, Thomas, 
Hall, Williams, 
Hurlbut, Whitlock. 


After the reading and approval of the minutes 
of the previous meeting, the following commu- 
nication was received and ordered on file. 


Brook yn, Dec. 6, 1875. 
Hon, Board of Education: 
GENTLEMEN : I do hereby most respectfully tender you 
my resignation as a member of your honorable body, 
wishing you success in the great work in which you all 


are interested. 
Yours, respectfully, 
Wm. A. Furey. 


A petition from colored citizens, asking for 
the re-opening of Colored School Nor 4, was 
laid upon the table, pending a report from a 
joint committee of the School and Teachers’ 
Committees. 

After the transaction of minor matters, the 
following resolutions were presented and acted 
upon as noted, in order: 


By Mr. Hurlbut: 

Resolved, That it be referred to the School-House 
Committee, with power to enclose the steps leading from 
the primary department to the basement, and to make an 
entrance therein on the girls’ side of No. 1. 


Adopted. 


By Mr. Hurlbut : 
Resolved, That the Supply Committee be requested to 
furnish 100 feet of hose for School No 1x. 


Adopted. 
By Mr. Rowe: 


Resolved, That the Local Committee, in connection 
with the School-House Committee, be and are hereby 
authorized to paint the outside, rails, fences, etc., at 
School No. 9. 

Adopted. 
By Mr. Libby: 

Resolved, That the Local Committee of School No. 13 
be and are hereby authorized to put up four weather doors 
to said building, at an expense not exceeding $100. 


Mr. Williams moved, as an amendment, that 
the School-House Committee be authorized to 
have the above work done, at an expense not 
to exceed $100, the amount to be paid out of 
the balance at the credit of said school. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was adopted. 

By Mr, Murphy: 

Resolved, That it be referred to the School-House 
Committee, with power to have new furniture placed in 
two class-rooms of primary department of School No. 17, 


cost not to exceed $400, said amount to be taken from 
moneys now standing to the credit of the school. 


Adopted. 


By Mr. Hurlbut: 

Resolved, That it be referred to the School- House 
Committee to have the privies at School No. 27 emptied 
during the Christmas holidays. 

Adopted. 


By Mr. Hurlbut: 

Resolved, 'Yhat it be referred to the Committee on 
School-Houses and Committee of School No. 27 to pre- 
pare plans and specifications. and to advertise for pro- 
posals for building wings to said school, and to remove 
the frame building if it shall be necessary. 

Adopted. 

By Mr. Culyer: 

Resolved, That the sewerage for which money has been 
provided in the budget for School No. 26, be proceeded 
with by the proper committee at the earliest practicable 
moment. 
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Adopted. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Resolved, That it be referred to’the School-House 
Committee,with power to have new furniture placed in tw@ 
class rooms in Primary No. 1, cost not to exceed $400, said 
amount having been placed in the budget. 

Adopted. 


By Mr. Richardson: . 

Resolved, That the School-House Committee and 
Committee of Primary No. 2 be and they are hereby in- 
structed to have proper plans prepared for a new school 
building to be erected in the Twenty-second Ward. 

Adopted. 


By Dr. Schapps: 

Resolved, That the School-House Committee be au- 
thorized to advertise for proposals to fill lots and erect the 
necessary water closets at Primary No. 14. 


Adopted. 


By Dr. Schapps: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Primary No. 14 be 
authorized to have the blackboards repaired, at an ex- 
pense not to exceed $40. 


Adopted. 


By Mr. Flaherty : 

Resolved, That the School-House Committee be and 
are hereby authorized to prepare plans and specifications 
for the enlargement of School-House No. 2t. 


Adopted. 


By Mr. Libby, from the Committee on 
Evening Schools: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Evening Schools 
be and are hereby empowered to open the evening schools 
during the month of January, 1876. 

Adopted. 


By Mr. Rowe, from Book Committee : 

Resolved, That the following be adopted as text-books : 
Dana’s Geological Story, Dana’s Geological Text-book, 
Robinson's Shorter Course with First Book in Arithmetic, 
Robinson’s Complete Arithmetic, Swinton’s Primer, 
Swinton’s Composition, Patterson’s Geographical Draw- 
ing. 

Laid on the table till next meeting of the 
Board. 


By Dr. Schapps: 

Resolved, That the President is hereby requested to 
appoint the proper committees to districts Nos. 20, 21, 32, 
36 and 37, asrequired by rule two of the rules adopted 
supplementary to the act to secure to children elementary 
education. 


Adopted.” 


By Dr. Schapps: 

‘Resolved, That the Evening-School Committee report 
at the next meeting the number of children over and 
under 14 years of age that have attended the night schools 
during the present term, and for how many weeks. 


Adopted. 


By Mr. Forman, from Teachers’ Committee ; 


Resolved, That it be referred to the Teachers’ Com- 
mittee and Committee of Colored School No. 1, with 
power to organize a class for colored children in the 
Prospect street school building, and appoint a teacher. 


Adopted. 
By Mr. Cole: 


Resolved, That the Library Committee be instructed 
to obtain new designs for certificates, testimonials of 
merit and school records, to be presented at the next 
meeting, and that proposals for stationery be advertised 
for line by line, and presented to and considered by the 
Board at its next meeting. 


Adopted. 
By Mr. Carroll: 


Resolved, That the teachers in the evening schools be 
discharged on the 18th inst.; and that the Evening 
School Committee be empowered to employ such teachers 
as they may deem necessary in January, 1876. 


Adopted. 
Adjourned. 


The Evening-School Committee presented a 


report showing the weekly attendance, with : 


other statistics of the night schools from their 
commencement this Fall, and offered for adop- 
tion a resolution elsewhere noted, which led to 
considerable discussion bearing upon the 
question of success, and the economical man- 
agement of the enterprise. The Committee 
was finally authorized to continue the schools 
through the month of January on a reduced 


expenditure, and the proper adjustment of the 


teachers employed to the number of children 
attending the schools. 


The report of the Book Committee, after 
being discussed, was laid over for consideration 
at a future meeting. 


Dr. Schapps, on behalf of the Committee on 
Attendance, presented the following report : 


The Committee on Attendance, to whom was referred 
the following resolution—Resolved, That the Committee 
on Attendance be directed to inquire, and report to the 
Board at its next regular meeting, to what extent the rules 
regulating corporal punishment are disregarded in any of 
the schools under the supervision of this Board’’"—respect- 
fully report that they find the work necessitated by the 
above resolution of Mr. Culyer, is of se comprehensive 
and complicated a character as to be almost impossible— 
at least for the Committee on Attendance. The Com- 
mittee therefore recommend for adoption the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That the Committee on Attendance be ex- 
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cused from further consideration of this matter, and that 
the subject be referred to a Special Committee. 

C. H. Scuapps, 

W. M. Cote, 

R. H. Hunt wey, 
Jas. CLYNE. 


Signed, 


/ 
After considerable discussion, in which it 


was claimed by anumber of the members of the 
Board that the rules were frequently violated, 
and that an amount of punishment not contem- 
plated by the Board prevailed among teachers, 
which it was desirable to put a stop to. The 
report was finally accepted, and the Committee 
discharged and further action postponed. 
The Board then 


A OF THIS BoARD, to 
investigate charges of irregularity in the pur- 
chase of books and school materials on the 
part of the Library Committee, report that the 
methods of procuring such supplies were radi- 
cally wrong, and that if this part of the busi- 
ness of the Board had been properly managed, 
these supplies, in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee, would have been obtained at less cost. 


THE NEW YORK BOARD OF EDU- 


CATION. 


During the month, the meetings of this 
Board have been largely taken up with rou- 
tine business connected with the various 


schools of the city. 

At the meeting held on the 15th inst., a 
report was received from the Committee on, 
Studies, suggesting the expediency of pre- 
senting, ‘at the Centennial -Exhibition, the 


following : 


1. A printed statement of the history and progress, 
working condition, cost and results of the system. 

2. Plans and élevations of the Normal College and 
other school edifices, showing modes of heating, furnish- 
ing, etc. 

3. Stereoscopic views of the exterior and interior of 
buildings, in some cases with scholars, and in some cases 
without. 

4. Sets of text-books in most general use. 

5. School apparatus used in the several grades. 

6. A set of reports, journals and documents, etc. 

7. Scholars’ work to include: 

-(t) Work of a single school in penmanship, arranged 
by classes, and bound in a single volume. 

(2) Work of another school in Drawing. 

(4) “ Spelling. 
(s) ‘Arithmetic. 


OF EDUCATION. 


(6) Similar Work in Geography, Grammar, German, 


and French. 


Lesson in Object Instruction from the Primary Schools. 

(7) Similar lessons in Elementary Science, from the 
Grammar Schools. 

The paper in all exhibited, to be of uniform size. 

To carry out the above properly, committee estimates 
an expense of $1,500 to $2,000. 

The report was ordered to be printed. 

A motion was made to take up the music 
question from the table, with the view to carry 
out the plan laid before the Board a few 
weeks ago, involving a radical change in the 
system of teaching music in the schools, and 
looking to the appointment of Mr. Bristow 
as superintendent, with eight assistants. 

This proposal has met with a determined, 
and, so far, a successful opposition from the 
local school authorities, and the teachers 
whose interests are supposed to be affected. 
The Board being inclined to move slowly in 
the matter, the further discussion of the sub- 


ject was again deferred. 


LONG ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


A paper was read before this society, on the 
14th inst., by Rev. P. F. Dealy, S. J., of New 
York, on “The Struggles and Sufferings of Early 
American Missionaries.” On the 28th inst., 
Bayard Taylor delivered an interesting address 
on “Ancient Egypt,” in which he gave the 
latest results of research in Egypt, especially, 
as regards the earliest historical periods. 


BROOKLYN Y. M. C. ASSOCIATION. 


The course of‘lectures and other entertain- 
ments usually provided by this useful institu- 
tion, during the Winter, for the benefit of its 
members, is now in successful progress. 
Members, while enjoying the facilities of the 
library and reading room, are also entitled to 
free admission to these lectures, etc., which, in 
themselves, are worth the cost of membership. 

The association classes, as follows, | are also 


in successful operation : 


French—Prof. A. C. DuBois. 
German—Prof. Paul Oeker. 
Phonography—Prof. T. J. Ellinwood. 
Penmanship—Prof. J. W. Payson. 
Book-keeping—Prof. M. K. Payson. 
Drawing (Frée-Hand, Mechanical, and Arch- 
itectural)—Prof. Ferd. T. L. Boyle. 
Vocal Music—Prof. R. S. True. 
Elocution—Prof. W. M. Jelliffe. 
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ScHOOL RECEPTIONS.—The usual Christmas 
holiday receptions took place in many cf the 
schools throughout this city and New York 
during the week preceding Christmas day. 
The schools generally closed on the 24th to be 
re-opened on Tuesday, January 4th. 


THE IRVING SocIETY, composed of pupils 
of Public School No. 9, of Brooklyn, gave its 
third entertainment for the season, at the school, 
on Friday, the 24th inst. 

The exercises, consisting of music, reading, 
and recitations, were gracefully presided over 
by Miss Beatrice Harrison, who, as President 
of the society, administers its affairs with skill 
and good judgment. 

Miss Nellie Lewis is Secretary, and she dis- 
charged her duties in a prompt and efficient 
manner. 


THE BROOKLYN WoMAN’s GUILD has recent- 
ly organized for the purpose of aiding in 
all movements calculated to improve the con- 
dition of working women generally. For this 
purpose a course of lectures pretaining to health 
and its preservation, food, clothing, ventil- 
ation, and‘other subjects closely identified with 
the moral and bodily welfare of women, is now 
in progress. In addition to this, it is proposed to 
distribute circulars, etc., containing information 
on useful subjects. The cause is a good one, 
the effort timely, and should be encouraged by 
all. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the New York 
State Association of Schoel Commissioners 
and City Superintendents, was held at Roches- 


- ter on Tuesday and Wednesday, Decembe,; 


28th and 29th, 1875, at the Rochester Free 
Academy Building. The following were the 
exercises of the session : 

Address of Welceme, 

; Hon. Geo. G. Clarkson, Mayor of Rochester. 
Response, Hon. Neil Gilmour, Supt. Public Instruction. 
Paper—The Township System of School Supervision, 

- Supt. L. S. Packard, Saratoga. 
Report of Standing Committee on School Supervision, 
Supt. Edward Smith, Syracuse, Chairman. 
Paper—Defects in our Country Schools, 
Com’r J. W. Hooper, Onondaga County. 


Paper—Industrial Drawing, 
Mrs. M. A. Hicks, Syracuse. 
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Report of Standing Committee on Teachers and 
their Qualifications, 
Com’r Frank S. Smith, Alleghany Co., Chairman. 
Paper—Oral Teaching in our Public Schools, 
Prof. N. A. Calkins, Asst. Supt., New York City. 
Paper—Our Relations to the State Teachers’ 
Association and its General Management, 
Supt. David Beattie, Troy. 
Report of Standing Committee on Public Schools, 
Com’r A. W. Morehouse, Cayuga Co., Chairman. 
Paper—Reading: a Means of Mental Discipline, 
Supt. Geo. L. Farnham, Binghampton. 
Report of Special Committee on Teachers’ 
Examinations, 
Com’r R. T. Peck, Cortland Co., Chairman. 
Paper—Regents’ Examinations, 
Prof. J. H. Gilmore, Rochester University. 
Report of Standing Committee on School Laws, 
Com’r Joseph Barrett, Westchester Co., Chairman. 
Paper—Institutes and Institute Work, 
Prof. H. B. Buckham, Pringjpal Buffalo Normal School. 
Report of Standing Committee on School Districts. 
and District Officers, 
Com’r R. L. Selden, Genesee Co. 
Address—Church and State, 
Chas. E. Fitch, Ed. Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


THE CHICAGO BoARD oF EDUCATION have 
in preparation an exhibit for the Centennial, 
of the school system of Chicago. 

The Evening Schools close this month. 

The average attendance of school children 
for this month was 39,000 out of a total enroll- 
ment of 42,000. 


NEW JERSEY. 


[Oficial.] 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic INSTRUCTION, 
TRENTON, N. J., Dec. 1, 1875. t 
CENTENNIAL CIRCULAR. 
To Teachers and School Officers : 


Department III, in the main exhibition 
building at Philadelphia, is set apart to edu- 
cation. The space is divided, and a portion is 
assigned to each State. It is expected that 
each State will make such a representation as 
will convey an intelligent idea of the plans, 
purposes and results of its educational system. 
We have invited the people of all nationalities 
to come to this Centennial display next year, 
and to witness what has been accomplished by 
the youngest nation among them during the 
first hundred years of its growth. The educa- 
tional department will be one ofthe most im- 
portant presented by our government. It will 
possess unusual interest, from the fact that the 
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American school system is generally regarded 
as possessing some features that are superior 
to those characterizing the systems of other 
countries. Thousands will come to study our 
system, and to witness the results we have ac- 
complished. If we fail to make such a repre- 
sentation as will produce a favorable impres- 
sion, the result will not only be exceedingly 
mortifying and humiliating, but the school in- 
terests of the country will suffer injury. If, on 
the other hand, we succeed in making a good 
exhibit, and the excellencies of our system are 
shown to a good advantage, not only will our 
guests award us honor and praise, but a new 
impetus will be given to our educational work, 
and we will beenabled to accomplish grander 
results in the futureg than have hitherto 
crowned our efforts. The occasion, if rightly 
appreciated and made use of by our people, 
will prove the most important that has ever 
occurred in our history. 

The European countries will doubtless come 
prepared to submit their respective systems, 
with which ours will be brought in contrast. 
We have invited this comparison, and we can- 
not shrink from the responsibility it imposes 
upon us. Not only is our national pride in- 
volved, but our State pride also. The systems 
of the several States will be seen in contrast, 
and every citizen of New Jersey cannot but 
feel an intense interest in the comparative ex- 
hibit she makes. Many of us are disposed to 
think that we have a school law and a working 
system equal to the best, and some of our ed- 
ucational friends of other States have said 
that, in many respects, our system is superior 
to others. Shall we not then show results 
equally excellent and praiseworthy? This can 
be done if every school officer and teacher in 
the State will manifest an individual interest 
in the matter, and will do what he can toward 
making the exhibit full and complete. The time 
remaining for preparation is short, and what- 
ever is accomplished must be by means of 
prompt and energetic action. All of the most 
promising among the pupils in our schools 
should at once have assigned to them some 
work that can be placed on exhibition. 

We propose to accomplish the following 
objects : 

1. A pamphlet will be prepared in which 
will be given a complete history of our school 
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legislation, together with an explanation of the 
provisions of our present school law. Our 
mode of raising and apportioning school 
money, of keeping school records, of making 
reports, of examining and licensing teachers, 
and of visiting schools, will be explained. In 
connection with this, there will be arranged in 
portfolio form a complete set of our blanks, 
including school registers, financial blanks, 
census blanks, teachers’ reports, merit rolls, 
certificates, diplomas, etc. 

2. Local systems in operation in the several 
cities ; their organization, administration and 
management will be prepared and exhibited, 
together with the full course of study pre- 
scribed for the primary, intermediate and 
high-school departments. 

3. Local school histories, giving the origin, 


progress, and present condition of the schools" 


in the several counties or cities, will be writ- 
ten. If the date, location, and character of 
the first school-house erected in these respect- 
ive localities, and the name of the first teacher 
employed can be ascertained, it will be ex 
ceedingly interesting. It is hoped that we 
may find some one in each county whose 
early recollections will give us these. items of 
educational history. 

4. The colleges, and other higher educa- 
tional institutions of the State, will, undoubt- 
edly, be represented. They should send 
models, photographs, or drawings of some of 
their buildings, class-rooms, cabinets, mu- 
seums and libraries. The work of the stu- 
dents, such as translations, essays, mathe- 
matical demonstrasions, drawings, designs, 
engineering, plans, etc., will find a fitting 
place in this department. The history of the 
institution, giving an account of its establish- 
ment, growth and endowments, will add to 
the exhibit. College albums, containing the 
photographs of its founders and benefactors, 
of its successive presidents and professors, 
and of such of its alumni as have gained pub- 
lic distinction, can easily be prepared. 

5. Photographs or drawings of exterior and 
interior views of some of the best public 
school-houses in each county and city are de- 
sired. Accompanying each set of drawings 
may be a description giving the location of 
the building, dimensions, peculiar features, 
date of erection, cost, name of architect, etc. 
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The drawings may be of any convenient size. 
The photographs must not be larger than that 
known to photographers as the 4-4 size (64 by 
83 inches), Photographs of “interior views 
with pupils in various situations, for the stere 
oscope, will be expected. The county super- 
intendents will, as early as possible, designate 
those buildings that are worthy this display, 
and the local school authorities will, undoubt- 
edly, arrange to have the drawings or photo 
graphs prepared. 

6. Scholars’ work will constitute the most 
important and interesting feature in the educa- 
tional department. Although the results of 
education are in the minds and hearts of the 
children, yet very much of school work is capa- 
ble of ocular demonstration. There is room 
here for the exercise of taste, judgment, inge- 
nuity and skill, by both teachers and pupils. 
We confidently expect work of some character 
worthy a place at the Centennial, from every 
one of the 2,948 school rooms in the State. 
The work exhibited should possess as much 
variety as possible. It will represent all grades 
of schools from the kindergarten to the acade- 
my. The scope this division takes will depend 
largely upon the ingenuity and fidelity of the 
teachers. Drawings, of almost endless variety, 
can be secured. The range will include free- 
hand, inventive, architectural, geometrical, in- 
dustrial, landscape and map drawing. The 
tastes of the pupils should be studied, and 
their efforts directed. Some should draw from 
the objects themselves, such as domestic ani- 
mals, the human figure, natural scenery, plants, 
birds, fishes, insects, furniture, machinery, etc., 
etc.; others will do better work by having a 
copy given them for reproduction. Maps, if 
drawn from memory, will not only serve to 
show skill and taste, but satisfactory geograph- 
ical knowledge also. Accuracy and utmost 
neatness should characterize every production 
under this head. Specimens of writing of all 
grades can easily be obtained. Of pupils’ work 
there will also be included written analyses, 
essays, compositions, spelling exercises, math- 


ematical demonstrations and problems. In - 


some schools collections of minerals, fossils, 
birds, insects and plants, have been collected 
and arranged by the pupils. All such should 
find a place at the exhibition. 

The preliminary practice that will be required 
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for good work should begin at once, but it is 
intended that all work prepared for the exhi- 
bition sha!l be commenced simultaneously, on 
the first of February, 1876. The paper for the 
final work will be furnished of uniform size 
and quality by the State, and the teachers will 
be supplied through the county and city super- 
intendents. 

All articles to be presented must be sent to 
the county or/ city superintendents on or be- 
fore the first of March, and to the State super- 
intendent on or before the fifteenth of April, 
1876. From the articles received the county 
and city superintendents will select those 
worthy a place at the exhibition, and, if neces- 
sary, the State superintendent will make a fur- 
ther selection, observing, however, that at least 
one specimen of pupils’ work will be accepted 
from each competing school. 

All accepted manuscript will be printed; 
drawings will either be framed or put in port- 
folios; photographs will be arranged in al- 
bums ; specimens of writing will be bound in 
book form, and other articles will be arranged 
for display in the best manner circumstances 
will permit. The best specimens of map- 
drawing, of artistic drawing, and of writing 
in each county, will be selected and displayed 
more conspicuously than the rest by being 
placed in neatframes. Upon each production 
will be written the name and age of the pupil, 
the name of the principal and assistant and the 
number of the school district, together with 
other items of information. 

In all undertakings there are times when 
special efforts should be put forth to accom- 
plish special objects. 

This is the case in our educational work. 
The teacher's duties naturally tend to mono- 
tony, and the live educator, knowing this, 
takes frequent occasion to vary his plans, to 
introduce some novelty, or to offer some extra 
inducements. On certain days the parents are 
invited to visit the school, and some exercises 
of a showy character are prepared, and the 

children areall alive and eager for.ahe display. 
Such occasions, if not too frequent, are pro- 
ductive of a great good. 

What such an exhibition is for a single 
school the Centennial may be made for the 
whole State. It affords a grand opportunity 
to every teacher in the State to secure good 
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work from the pupils and to arouse their 
ambition to excel. , 

A successful teacher is an earnest teacher. 
Enthusiasm adds largely to the success of his 
labors; and in every well-taught school, the 
pupils take pleasure in their school-room work, 
and feel a sense of pride in the results they ac- 
complish. One of the most important duties 
ot school officers is to arouse enthusiasm in the 
schools where it is lacking, and toinfuse a love 
for learning among the pupils. 

So far, then, as these results are accomplish- 
ed by our school officers in their Centennial 
work, they are performing their legitimate 
duties contemplated and prescribed in the law; 
and by taking advantage of the general interest 
felt in the Centennialywe can accomplish as 
much now by the expenditure we make in in- 
fusing new life and activity into our schools, 
as could be accomplished by a much larger ex- 
penditure made at any other time, 

Our school law, at the present time, is well 
administered by the county superintendents 
of the State, and our school machinery is in 
good working order. What we most need just 
now is an increase of zeal and interest in the 
work done in the school-room. 

To make such a representation of our edu- 
cational interests as will be an honor to the 
State, a credit to our school system, and a 
source of pride to the parents and of pleasure 
to the teachers and pupils, will be an object 
well worth striving for, but beyond this, which 
possesses a temporary character, there will re- 


main in the school-room, as the result of the 


competition secured, and the emulation 


aroused, an incentive for good work that will 
last for years. The increased interest among 
teachers and pupils that will naturally follow 
the accomplishment of our object, will more 
than repay for all the expense and labor the 
scheme involves. 

Each teacher will be supplied with the 
paper he needs for the work he promises to 
furnish. 

For Drawing, Whatman’s paper will be fur- 
nished in sets of five sheets each, protected by 
tissue-paper covers. The size of the sheets 
will be 10x12 inches. 

For Map Drawing, the paper will be fur- 
nished in sets of nine sheets each. This paper 


will contain diagrams for drawing (correspond- 
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ing to those in Apgar’s Drawing Book) for the 
maps of North America, South America, Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, the United States, the New 
England States, the Middle Atlantic States, 
and New Jersey. The size of the space within 
the border for drawing is 7$x84 inches. Maps 
will be accepted in either of the following six 
styles of drawing—in lead pencil, in lead pen- 
cil and outline coloring, in lead penciland sur- 
face coloring, in India-ink, in India-ink and 
outline coloring, or in India-ink and surface 
coloring. Each teacher promising maps will 
be furnished with a full set of the blanks, and 
also with five extra sheets for each of the par- 
ticular maps promised. 

For Mathematical Operations, the paper will 
be in book form, each containing four sheets, 
unruled, with cover, size 8x10 inches. 

For Analysis and Parsing, the paper will be 
in book form, with four sheets, unruled, size 
7x94 inches. 

For Composition, the paper will be in book 
form, with four sheets, ruled on one side, size 
6xg inches. 

For Writing, the paper will be in sets of ten 
sheets each, with copies, size 7xg inches. 

For Spelling, the paper will be in book form, 
with ten sheets in each, ruled on one side, and 
containing space for two hundred words. The 
words to be spelled will be selected by the 
local superintendent, either county or city, or 
by some one designated by this officer. The 
words selected will be from the spelling book 
in use in the school, and will be pronounced by 
the teacher on the day he receives them, and 
will be written by the pupils. Three blanks 
will be furnished, in which the words of the 
three pupils making the fewest mistakes will 
be transcribed as spelled. 

For Primary Work, the blank will be in book 
form, each containing four sheets, 6xg inches. 
This blank is for the work of those small 
children who are yet unable to use the pen and 
ink. Each book is intended to show the work 
of four pupils, giving one page for each. 

The work may comprise printing, script, sim- 
ple mathematical operations, or the drawing 
of simple geometrical forms. 

A blank, in book form, containing four sheets, 
unruled, will be furnished for work in any 
branch taught in the schools, and not included 
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in the list already mentioned. ‘She size of this 
blank is inches. 

The work upon all the blanks must be in 
the direction of the printing upon the cover. 
But one side of the paper must be used, and 
in all cases three-fourths of an inch margin 
must be left around each sheet. 

In sending the complete work to the county 
or city superintendent by mail, care should be 
taken to roll it around a cylinder of some kind 
so that it will not be injured by handling or 
by the impressions made in the post office. 
Under no circumstances should the paper be 
folded. If possible, the work should reach the 
superintendent without going through the 
mail. 

A. APGAR, 


State Superintendent. 


Supr. APGAR has been engaged for the last 
few weeks in visiting different parts of the 
State where regular institutes were in session, 
or meeting the teachers by special appoint- 
ment, for the purpose of explaining to them 


the nature of the school work to be done by 
New Jersey at the coming Centennial, and the 
manner in which it is to be prepared, Prof. 
Apgar is thoroughly interested in the work, 
and his plan is a very complete and compre- 
hensive one. Our representative met him at 
Mt. Holly, December 2d ; Bloomfield, Decem- 
ber 8th; Orange, December oth, and Newark 
December 18th. If the teachers at the other 
points throughout the State which he has vis- 
ited and is to visit, take hold of the matter 
with the same will and enthusiasm as was ex- 
hibited at the places mentioned, New Jersey 
will make a showing at the Centennial which 
will be in every way commendable. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE TEACHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION held their annual convention in 
Boston during the holiday week. 

The opportunity was such a favorable one 
for a visit to Boston and the convention at the 
same time, that we trust many of our teachers 
took advantage of it. 
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APROPOS OF THE SKATING SEASON. 


Early to tumble, early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, stealthy and wise. 


The health and the wisdom may possibly be 
open to argument, but there can be no doubt 
about the stealth. The tiger creeping towards 
the unconscious negro, destined to serve ere 
long for an a/ fresco dinner, is not more cau- 
tious in his movements than the tyro who has 
put on his skates for the first time. 

Before teaching the young idea how to skate, 
M>. Punch begs to present the public with a 


few useful 
PROVERBS. 


It is the early comer who gets the ice all to 


himself. 
A foot on the ground is worth two in the 


air. 
Five minutes on the ice is as good as 


enough. 

Too many tumbles spoil the temper. 

You may take a wise man to the ice, but 
you cannot make him skate. 

Idleness is the root of all skating. 

Look before you tumble. 

Give a puppy a bad start, and upset him. 

It is a wise skater who knows his own ab- 


surdity.—Punch. 


THE subjoined questions and answers afford 
a specimen of rural and juvenile intelligence : 
‘“«* How old are you?’ ‘I don’t know.’-—‘ Can 
you read? ‘Yes, a little bit.—‘Can you 
write?” ‘No.’ — ‘Can you reckon? ‘No.’— 
‘ How many are twice two?’ ‘ Seven’ (laugh- 
ter). —‘ Try again— two and two? ‘Eight’ 
(renewed laughter).—‘ Do you know how many 
commandments there are?” ‘No.’—‘Do you 
know the ninth commandment?’ ‘ No.’— Did 
you ever hear anything about bearing false 
‘No.’—‘ Ever before the Magis- 


witness 
trates?) ‘’Ees.—‘ Did they ask you to kissa 
book? ‘’Ees..—‘ Do you know why you 


kissed it?” ‘No.’—‘ Did the Magistrates tell 
you it was a testament, and you called God to 
witness about speaking the truth?’ ‘No.’” — 


. English Exchange. 


NICOTIANA.—Edith—“ I’m astonished, Ar- 
thur, that you can sit here this lovely afternoon 
doing nothing but that horrid smoking ?” 

Arthur—“ If you’d been working hard all 
morning, you'd be glad to sit quiet, too.” 

Edith—“ And what have you been doing, 
pray?” 

Arthur—*t Why, I’ve been walking all round 
the fields, picking up crow’s feathers to clean 


my pipe with !” 


—The other evening, when a Detroiter and 
his wife felt lonesome, they decided to go over 
and call on an acquaintance and pass an hour 
away. “Ah! I’mglad to see you !”. exclaimed 
the acquaintance as he opened the door. 
“ Come right in and take off your things. I’ve 
got 160 verses of a poem written, and I want 
to read them to you and see what you think of 
my talent!” They didn’t go out anywhere 
next evening. 


— During a recent examination of a class of 
youngsters in one of the Chemung county 
schools, the teacher asked: “ What is a mon- 
archy ?” and was immediately answered by a 


bright little eight-year-old boy: “A country - 


governed by a king.” “Who would rule if 
the king should die?” ‘The queen.” “ And 
if the queen should die, who then would be 
ruler?” “ The jack.” 


—Country book-peddler to woman—“ Yes, 
but the work is both instructive and .humor- 
ous.” Woman—“ That ain’t the point. You 
see my husband has crippled so many agents 
and you're a nice-looking young man, and i 
hate to see you hurt! That’s him comin’ in 
the back way!” The young man said there 
was nothing compulsory about it, and was 
gone. 


—“Will you have condiments in your cof- 
fee?” said a good Ohio landlady once, to Tom 
Corwin. Imagine the solemn courtesy of his 
‘response! ‘Pepper and mustard, madam, if 
you please, but no salt, thank you !” 
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—That was a beautifully simple letter in 
which Penn took leave of his family. To his 
wife he said: “Live low and sparingly till 
my debts are paid.” Yet, for his children, 
he adds: “ Let their learning be liberal ; spare 
no cost ; for, by such parsimony, all is lost 
that is saved. Let my children be husbandmen 
and housewives.” 


FALSE ANALOGY.— Curious answers often 
come out in examination for Civil Service. 
The word “inheritance” occurring in a page 
of reading, the examiner interrogated the 
youngster: “ What is inheritance?” “ Patri- 
mony.”—“ What is patrimony?” ‘ Something 
left by a father.”—“ What would you call it if 
left by a mother?” ‘“ Matrimony.” 


—Our Dan remarked to his wife one even- 
ing, as he left home for the office: “ I'll be 
back by ten o’clock if I don’t meet with any 
serious pull-back.” “ It won’t be well for you 
to meet any pull-backs, Daniel, serious or 
smiling, if I know of it,” said his better half, in 
tones which indicated that she meant it. 


—Mr. Huxley, the learned scientist, writes : 
‘‘T hope Mr. —— will not mix in philogenetic 
stammbaume with objective taxonomy.” We 
should greatly deprecate such a thing our- 
selves, but we are inclined to think that the 
fellow is just about fool enough to do it.— 
Louisville Courier- Fournal, 


—Mary had a little lamp, 
’Twas filled with kerosene, 
Mary down the chimney blew, 
And vanished from the scene. 
Gone to meet her brother who sat down on 
a keg of powder to smoke. 


—‘ Ma, when is a griddle-cake inhabited ?” 
“Why, my dgar, when there is a little Indian 
in it.” 
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—Mrs. Henry,” said John to his wife, the 
other morning, “if you give me a Christmas 
present this year, please arrange it so that the 
bill won’t come in till the next month. It’s 
just as well to keep up the illusion for a short 
time.” 


—In Providence and Worcester the price of 
milk has gone up two cents a quart for the 
Winter, but our excellent system of water 
works enables milkmen here to retail at the 
old rates. 


— Bob, when you slide on the long banister 
of the front hall stairs, and go down to the 
bottom so fast that it burns you, clean through 
your trowsers, that’s friction.” 


—“Isn’t your husband a little bald ?” asked 
one lady of another, in a store, yesterday. 
“ There isn’t a bald hair in his head,” was the 
hasty reply of the wife. 


—They are getting so accustomed to hang- 
ings in Louisiana that people constantly accost 
each other with this question: ‘‘ Any noose 
to-day ?” 


—A noble mastiff has saved the lives of 
three children within a month past, and bitten 
fourteen men who called to sell a patent 
clothes-bar, 


— What is the interior of Africa principally 
used for?” asked a teacher of a pupil. “ For 
purposes of exploration,” was the reply. 


—Mr. Budd asked her, ‘“‘ Rose, wilt thou be 
mine ?” Rose answered : “I am sorry it cannot 
be—but a rose cannot be turned into a bud.” 


—Consolation for old maids—“ Misfortunes 
never come singly.” 


—Snoring is now described as sheet music. 
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Boox Nores anp NotIcEs. 


THE KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER, the organ and advocate of kindergarten training in the 
United States, unites with the Mew England Fournal of Education. Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, 
the former editor, will edit a Kindergarten Department in the Vew England. Miss Peabody 


was one of the earliest and most intelligent advocates of the kindergarten in this country, and 
in securing her further: services in this department of school work, the Mew England Fournal 
gives evidence of its determination to add interest to and enlarge its usefulness. 


THE magazines for January, Harper's, the Adlantic, Scribner's and the Galaxy, contain more 
than the usual amount and variety of useful and entertaining matter. 


Vick’s FLORAL GUIDE for 1876, issued by James Vick, florist, of Rochester, is now ready, 
and contains a great deal of useful information on the subject of flowers, seeds, etc., in which 


all are interested. ‘‘ Quick sales, small profits,” and good faith with those who deal with him, 
are prominent features in Mr. Vick’s mode of doing business, and have been the means through 
which he has attained deserved success. 


Tue January Ga/axy contains the first part of a new serial story by Wm. Black, author of “A 
Princess of Thule,” “Strange Adventures of a Phzton,” etc., etc. It is catled ‘“ Madcap 


Violet.” The same number also contains a very important article on our National Surveys, by 
Capt. Chas. W. Raymond, and the “English Interregnum,” by Justin McCarthy. Articles by 
Prof. H. H. Boyesen and Albert Rhodes will also be found in the same number. 


THE New York OBSERVER.—This best of family newspapers is as fresh and interesting, now 
in its fifty-third year, as ever before ; and, indeed, we think it is more so. Its letters alone are 
wcrth more than the subscription price of the paper. It repudiates all offers of premiums, pic- 


tures, etc., and sends to its patrons a splendid family newspaper of the largest dimensions, con- 
taining all the desirable news, religious and secular, and an endless variety of reading for young 
and old, all of which is pure and good. Every family should have it. For specimen copies, 
address S. I. Prime & Co., New York. 


CircuLAR No. 7, of the Bureau of Education, contains an interesting digest of the consti- 
tutional provisions relating to education, literature and science, in the United States, and was 
prepared by Dr. Franklin B. Hough, of New York, at the request of Commissioner Eaton. 

Also, by request of Commissioner Eaton, Messrs. Rickoff, Superintendent of Public 


Instruction, Cleveland ;*Smart, State Superintendent of Indiana; and Pickard, Superintendent 
of Chicago, have prepared and submitted a series of rules to govern the preparation of school 
work for exhibition at the Centennial. ‘ 


THE TECHNOLOGIST, OR INDUSTRIAL MONTHLY, is a practical journal for manufacturers, 
professional men and mechanics, and now successfully competes for favor in the field once 
exclusively belonging to its elder brother, the Scientific American. It contains, each month, a 


number of good illustrations of new or standard inventions, together with a great deal of new 
and interesting information of use to inventors, engineers, mechanics, etc. It is published in 
New York by the Industrial Publication Co.—the subscription price being $1.50 per year. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Microscopy is a useful little monthly, intended to disseminate 
information concerning the microscope, its use, etc. It is published by the Industrial Publi- 
cation Co., New York, at 6 cents a copy, or 50 cents a year. 

We are indebted to Mr. Phineas Bates, Jr., statistical clerk of Boston, for an int®resting com- 
pilation of statistics pertaining to the Boston Schools for 1874 and 1875. 

THe Home InsuRANCE Company, of New York, and the T. W. Price Publishing Company, 
of Philadelphia, have just issued illustrated Centennial calendars for the year 1876, containing a 
mass of useful and interesting historical data. Send for copy. 

T. W. Devore & Co., New York, publish an illustrated catalogue of paints and drawing 


materials, for artists, etc., which will be found to be very useful in making selections of brushes, 
pencils, instruments, etc. 
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IN PUBLIC. SCHOOLS... 


PREPARED BY. 


SUPERVISOR 0 OF DRAWING IN. THE Pusiic SCHOOLS OF Bosron, AND ‘rant Dinzctonr or 
ART EDUCATION ‘FOR MAssACHUSETTS, a5 


adopted for use-in the Jeading Cities of. the’ country. 


PROF. SMITHS COURSE OF INDUSTRIAL DRAW- 


cities of ‘the country have. ‘made the study ‘of: 
‘regular feature of study in their public schools, aad course: 
Providence, R. Coneord; ‘N. “He: “Detroit, Mich. 


“Lawrence.” ~ Lewiston, Me.” Minneapolis, 

-Bomerville. Pittsfield. >> San Francisco, Call 

has been: ‘places on the- Hist of. text- adopted for, use~in “the publi 

in New York aity, Brooklyn, and Philadelphia. 

course has been: adopted more than five millions of beople. 


AB 


‘PARTIES WHO COMMEND PROF. SMI'TH’S COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


This course ‘of is wattaly by. following educators, 


of whom is acquainted with the practical working of the course in 
ANpaew D: Warte, President of Cornell University. 
-Joun D. LL. Late Supt. of Public Schools, Bostom. ~- 
CHARLES:C; PERKINS, Chairman of the Committee. on Drawing, Boston Public Schools 
Harris; Su “pt of of Public: Schools, St. Louis, Mor 
Prekarn, Supt..of Public Schools, Chicago; 11. 
ME. B. ANDERSON, L. D., President of Rochester University: 
WARREN JOHNSON, Supt. ‘of Public Instruction, Maine. 
JAMES McALuisTEr, Supt. of Piblic Schools, ‘Milwaukee,. Wis 
M. Win.anrp; Supt.of Publie Schoolé; Newton, Mass. 
STEVENSON, Supt. of Publie Schools; Columinis, 
J: Lucky, Supt; of Public Schools, Pittsburgh,’ ‘Pa’; 
Situ, Supt. of Public: Schools, ‘Syracuse, 
Witsoy, Supt. of Publie Schools, ‘Washington, D, 
HARRINGTON; Supt. of Public ‘Schools, New Mase. 
 Duawe Dory, Late of Public Behools, Detroit, Mich. 


For full address.” 
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Wis beg to announce New important ‘Bducational 


Works, to invite Educationists to “exarnine thems 


ROBINSON'S SHORTER COURSE IN MATHEMATICS. 
Edited by W. FISH, M.A, 


In this course, the Sétence of Arithmetic, both Oral (Mentad and Weitten,i in all its various tind 


"cations to business purposes, is thoroughly and’ “practically treated in twe comprehensive and well-graded books. 
The series is ‘Substantially ‘bound in cloth, and thetwo Arithmetics tare profusely illustrated with appropriate and 
beautiful designs. We claim to-offer it: the the and. the ‘haudtomest 


‘FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 368 pages. “Prise 50 Cente? 


COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, pages. Price, 


ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS, to2 pages. Price, 


The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC also published in Tivo: Folumes, Patt I. and Part 


Price, 80 cents each. 


wilt send copies of THE FIRST ‘BOOK, and of THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, for’ 


examination, with a view to their introduction, an veceipt of $1.00-for the two. books ; PART Il, 
Sor cents each; ace ALGEBRA Sor $1.50; and THE each: 


GEOGRAPHICAL COURSE. __ 

“Author of Word-Book Series ; -Ouitlines of History: Language Lessons, Ete. 


the preparation of these, works the author has pot been content with making inerely a. skillful” 


& 


The Course jis ‘embodied in “two books, namely 
ELEMENTARY COURSE IN “as a ‘Class: Primary and 
Untermediate Grades. and as a complete Shorter Coursé.’, 132 pages, ‘$1.20. 
COMPLETE COURSE IN. GEOGRAPHY... Physical, Industrial, and. a ‘Special Geography for 
in the as a Class-book for, Intermediate and pages. $2. 90. 


~< 


By GEORGE WHITE... 


far less cost. 
duplicate ‘sheets of blank drawing paper. 


The whele course wher completed will comprise a Graded. 


~ has, in fact, remodeled thesubject of Géography i iy accordaiice With ‘the most advanced methods. now “pursued: im 
our leading: cities, and Hag inttoduced features of. stich. novelty. and: “of these 


Mr Wartt has solved the:preblem ofa rational system: of Drawing adapted to’ our common! 
whereby more teal progress may be attained’ in One year than has herctofere been possible. i in, Five years, 
Thé system is-issued i in the form of Cards—the only’ proper way. of presenting thejgopies to: the eye 
_of the student neatly encased in ‘Envelopes seach, an of and 


Drawing in the various ‘bratiches of including Landwape, and 


THE ELEMENTARY: SERIES. This series ‘is comprised ot Cards, enclosed in 


Cubic Diagrams. Price, 60 D. Practicad Studies. set Price, 6ocents. 


shall be pleased | to soni sample of, the Elementary Series jor ithe’ 


of ISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR Publishers. 


of 12 each, with duplicate sheets of and an: ‘accompanying - ‘of Tastructions for pach set. 7 
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